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‘had no fear, and would unhesitatingly 


have thrown himself from the top of the 
rampart if Karl had advised him. But 
his bold confidence added to the dangers 
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of his awkwardness. He climbed at ran- | 


dom, disdaining to see anything or caleu- 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 





It is necessary to inform the reader 
that Karl had not falsely boasted of being 
assisted and employed by powerful per- 
sons. Those invisible chevaliers, who la- 
bored for the deliverance of our heroine, 
had scattered gold by handfuls. Seve- 
ral turnkeys, eight or ten veterans, and 
even one officer had engaged to keep 
quiet, to see nothing, and, in case of an 
alarm, to pursue the fugitives for form's 
sake. On the evening fixed for the flight 
Karl supped with the Schwartzes, and, 
pretending to be intoxicated, invited them | 
to drink with him. Mother Schwartz 
had a hot throat, like most women en- 
gaged in the culinary art. Her husband 
did not dislike the brandy of his canteen 
when he tasted it at the expense of 
another. A narcotic drug, secretly intro- 
duced by Karl into the bottle, assisted the 
effect of the powerful beverage. The 
Schwartz couple gained their bed with 
difficulty, and snored so loud that Gottlieb, 
who attributed every thing to supernatural 
influences, did not fail to believe them 
enchanted when he approached to take 
away the keys. Karl had returned to 
the bastion to stand his guard. Consuelo 
reached that place with Gottlieb without 
difficulty, and intrepidly ascended the 
rope ladder which the deserter threw to 
her. But poor Gottlieb, who insisted on | 
flying with her in spite of all her remon- 
strances, became a great embarrassment 
in this passage. He, who in his attacks 
of somnambulism ran like a eat on the 
roofs, could not make three steps nimbly 
upon the most level ground when awake. 
Supported by the conviction that he was 
following an emissary from Heaven, he 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


late anything. After having made Con- 
suelo shudder twenty times, as she twen- 


reached the platform; and thence our 
three fugitives directed their steps through 
the corridors of that part of the citadel 
in which were lodged those sentinels who 
were accomplices in their attempt. They 


were advancing without interruption when 


ty times thought him lost, he at last! 


they suddenly found themselves face to | 


face with the adjutant Nanteuil, alias ex- 


recruiter Mayer. Consuelo thought her- | 
‘not leave their seats before the clock 


self lost ; but Karl prevented her flight 
by saying: ‘** Fear nothing, signora, the 
adjutant is your friend.’ 


‘* Stop here,”’ said Nanteuil hurried- | 


ly; ‘*there is an unforseen obstacle. 
Adjutant Weber has taken it into his 
head to come and sup in our quarter with 
that old fool of a lieutenant. ‘They are 
in the hal] through which you are obliged 
to pass. We must find some way to get 
rid of them. Karl, return quickly to 
your post. Your absence may be per- 
ceived too soon. 1 wiil come for you 
when itis time. Madam will enter my 
chamber. Gottlieb will come with me. 
I will pretend that he is asleep; my two 
boobies will run after him to see him, and 
when the hall is clear I will take the key 
so that they cannot return.”’ 

Gottlieb, who did not know that he 


was a sleep-walker, opened his eyes very 


wide; but Karl having made a sign for 


him to obey, he obeyed blindly. Con- 


suelo experienced an insurmountable 
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suelo. Nevertheless she yielded. She 
had a weapon with her. On crossing the 
Schwartzes’ kitchen she had seized a 
small knife, the possession of which 
somewhat re-assured her. She had giv- 
en her money and papers to Karl, keep- 
ing only her crucifix, which she almost 
considered as an amulet. 

Mayer locked her in his chamber for 
greater safety and departed with Gott- 
lieb. After ten minutes which appeared 
a century to Consuelo, Nanteuil again 
appeared, and she remarked with terror 
that he locked the door as he entered and 
put the key in his pocket. 

‘* Signora,”’ said he in Italian, ‘* you 
must have patience for half an hour long- 
er. ‘Those fellows are drunk and will 





strikes one ; then the keeper who has the 
care of this quarter will put them out.”’ 

‘* And what have you done with Gott- 
lieb, sir? ’’ 

‘* Your friend Gottlieb is behind a 
heap of faggots, where he will probably 
go to sleep; but perhaps he will only 
walk all the better for it, in order to 
fullow you.”’ 

‘** You will give Karl notice, will you 
not!” 

‘* Unless I wanted to have him hung,”’ 
replied the adjutant, with an expression 
which appeared diabolical to Consuelo, 
‘*T should be careful not-to leave him 
there. Are you satisfied with me, sig- 
nora? ”’ 

‘*T am not now in a position to prove 
my gratitude to you, sir,’ replied Con- 


suelo, with a cold contempt, which she in 
' 


vain endeavored to conceal, ** but I hope 


‘soon to acquit myself honorably towards 


aversion to entering Mayer's chamber. | 
‘once ’* (Consuelo made a movemert of 


“What do you fear from that man?!” 
said Karl to her in a low voice. ** He 
has too large a sum to gain, for him to 
think of betraying you. His advice is 
good; | returnto the bastion. Too much 
haste might ruin us.’ 

‘Too much confidence and delay 


might well ruin us also,’’ thought Con- 


you.” 
‘* Pardieu, you can acquit yourself at 


horror) ** by testifying a little friendship 


‘towards me,” added Mayer in a tone of 


heavy and gross cajolery. ‘* Now, look 
you, if | were not a passionate lover of 
music, and if you were not so preity a 
person, I shonld be very culpable for neg- 
lecting my duties so far as to let you es- 
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cape. Do you believe itis the tempta- 
tion of gain that has induced me to it? 
Bah! I am rich enough to do without 
you and your friends, and prince Henry 
is not powerful enough to save me from 
a halter or perpetual imprisonment if I 
In 


look-out will occasion my disgrace, my 


am discovered. any event my poor 


fortress, one 


transfer to a less agreeable 


farther from the 


capital. All this re- 
quires some consolation. 
be so prudish. You know well that Iam 
in love with you. I have a tender heart. 
‘That is no reason why you should impose 
upon my weakness; what the devil, you 
You are a char 


are no nun, no bigot. m- 


ing girl of the stage, and I'll bet you have 
not made your way to the first rank with- 


out bestowing the charity of a little ten- 


derness 


upon your directors. Pardieu! 
if you have sung before Maria-Theresa, 
as they say, you have passed through th 


boudoir of the prince de Kaunitz. You 
are here in a less splendid apartm 


I hold your lib 


erty is much more precious than the fa- 


rty in my hands, and lib- 


vor of an em 


press, 


I 
*‘ Js this a threat, sir?’ replied Con- 

suelo, pale with indignation and disgust 
‘“* No, it Is 


a prayer, beautiful sign 


eno- 
;° 
ra. 
“‘T hope that it is not a contradic- 
tion?’ 
** By nomeans! Fye! never! That 


would be an indignity,’ replied M 


with impudent irony, approaching Cou- 
suelo with open 

Consu ‘lo, te rrifi 
of the chamber. 
She saw well that sh was | 


did 


sacrifice 


not hum y to hono 
and suddenly impelled by the terrib! 
determination of the Spanish women 
she received the ienobl Mayer by 
burying some lines of her knife in | 
body. Mayer was very fat and th 


wound was not danger 
ing his blood flow, as he was as cowardly 
as he was sensual, he thoucht himself 
dead, and fell fainting, face downwards, 
on his bed, mi 
nated! I am lost! 
had killed 


herself. 


irmuring: ‘*] am assassi- 


nr ‘ 1 | 
onsueio thot 


she him, and almost 


After some moments of silent 


terror, she nevertheless dared to approach, 


and finding him motionless, she took the 
opportunity to pick op the key of th 
chamber which had fallen at his feet. 
Hardly had she obtained po sion of it 
when she felt her covrage revive: she 
went out without hesitation and rushed 
at a venture through the galleries. Shr 
found all the doors open before her and 


descended a 
where it 


without knowing 
her. But her 
limbs bent beneath her when she heard 


the sound of the alarm bell and shortly 


staircase 


would conduct 


afterwards the rolling of the drum, and 
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that cannon which had so strongly affect- 
ed her on the night when Gottlieb’s som- 
had 


She fell upon her knees on the lowest 


nambulism occasioned an alarm. 


ste 


p and, clasping her hands, she invoked 


the protection of God for poor Gottlieb 
ind the generous Karl. Sepafated from 
them after allowing them to expose them- 
selves to death for her, she no longer felt 
iny strength, any desire for safety. 
Iieavy and hurrying steps sounded in her 
ears, the glare of torches flared before 
her haggard eyes, and she already did not 
know if this was reality or the effect of 
her own delirium. She sank into a cor- 


ner and lost all consciousness. 


A 
Consuelo 


When 


Scloushess, 


recovered her con- 


she experienced an ineflable 


the 


serenity, without realizing either 
in which she 


brought 


ing in the open air; and without feeling 


laee 


her there. 


which 


n any manner the cold of the night, she 


freely saw the stars glittering in the vast 
ind pure sky. ‘Lo this” enchanting 
rlanee soon succeeded the sensation of a 
motion, quite rapid, but easy and agree- 


le. ‘lhe sound of an oar dipping into 


the water at short intervals gave her to 
derstand that she was in a boat, and 
Wi crossing the lake A gentle heat 
penetr 1 her limbs; and there was in 
he placidity of the sleeping waters, in 
th th breeze agitated numerous 
uquatic plants, something sweet, which 
recalled to her the lagunes of Venice 
n the beautiful nights of spring. Con- 
suelo d her laneuid head, looked 
out | id saw two rowers using all 
their strength, ove at each extremity of 


the bark. She sought with her eyes for 


the citadel, and saw it already quite far 
off, dark as a mountain of stone in the 
transparent frame of air and water. She 

uid to herself that she was saved; but, 


friends, 


her 


mem bering 
ar | 
Nar! 


name ol with 


anx- 
4 

¥ Vota word, signora; 
tne me 


st | rofound silenee ! ”’ replied Karl, 
who was rowing in front of her. Con- 


suelo thought that the other rower must 


b, aud too weak to torment her- 


be Gottlic 
herself to 


A 
soft 


. 1 
self any longer, she allowed 


fall 


dre WwW a 


back into her first attitude. hand 


rain about her the warm 


— . 
Cioan Ill 


which she had been enveloped ; 


but she gently pushed it from her face, 
in order to contemplate the starry azure 
which was displayed without limit above 
her head. 

In proj 


strength and the elasticity of her motions, 


ortion as she recovered her 


paralyzed by a violent nervous crisis, she 
collected her thoughts; the image of 
Mayer presented itself, horrible and 


bloody, before her eyes. She made an 


was, or the events 


She was ly-| 





= = —_——— 
effort to rise again, on perceiving that 
her head rested upon the bosom and that 
her body was supported by the arm, of a 
third passenger, whom she had taken Yor 
a bundle, so,gompletely was he wrapped 
} motionless, extended be- 
hind t bottom of the bark, 

A p nd terror seized upon Con- 
suelo when she remembered the impru- 







up, hid 


dent confidence which Karl had testified 
in Mayer, and when she supposed it pos- 
sible that this wretch was present near 
The seemed to take to 
hide himself increased the suspicions of 


her. care he 


the fugitive. She was filled with confus- 
ion at having reposed against the bosom 
of that almost reproached 
Providence for having permitted her to 
enjoy, under his protection, s@ime mo- 
ments of a salutary forgetfulness and an 


man, and 


inexpressible comfort. 

Ilappily, the bark touched the shore at 
this moment, and Consuelo hastened to 
rise, in order to take Karl's hand and 
leap upon the bank; but the shock of 
landing made her stagger and fall back 
into the arms of that mysterious person- 
She then saw him erect; and by 
the feeble light of the stars could per- 


age. 


ceive that he wore a mask upon his face. 
But he head taller than 
Mayer; and, though enveloped in a long 


was a whole 
cloak, his person had the elegance of a 


light and graceful figure. ‘These cir- 
cumstances completely reassured our fu- 
gitive ; she accepted the arm which he 
offered to her in silence, advaneed fifty 
strand, followed 
individual, who 
renewed to her by signs the injune- 


The 


country Was silent and desert; no farther 


steps with him upen the 


by Karl and the other 


had 


tion not to utter a single word. 


movement was to be perceived in the cit- 
adel. 
riage with four horses, into which the 
Karl 
The third 
individual disappeared without Consuelo’s 
She yielded 
to the silent and solemn haste of her lib- 


Behind a thicket they found a car- 


unknown entered with Consuelo. 


took his seat upon the box. 


noticing this circumstance. 


erators ; and soon the coach, which was 
excelleat and remarkably easy, rolled in 
the night with the rapidity of lightning. 
‘The noise of wheels and the galloping of 
horses are never favorable to conversa- 
tion. Consuelo felt quite intimidated and 
even a little frightened at her téte-d-téte 
with the unknown. Still, when she saw 
there was no further necessity for silence, 
she thought she ought to express to him 
her gratitude and her joy; but she ob- 
Ile had placed him- 
self opposite to her in token of respect ; 


tained no answer. 


he took her hand and clasped it in his, 
without saying a single word; then he 
again drew back into the corner of the 


carriage ; and Cousuelo, who had hoped 
to open a conversation, did not dare in- 








sist after this tacit refusal. She earnest-| in broad day-light, wherever he may be, | 


/even upon the parapet of the esplanade. 


ly desired to know to what generous and 
devoted friend she was indebted for her 
safety; but she experienced for him, 
without knowing him, an instinctive feel- 
ing of respect mingled with fear, and 
her imagination endowed this stfange trav- 
elling companion with all the romantic 
qualities which agreed with the circum- 
stances. At last the thought came to her 
that he was a subaltern agent of the Jn- 
visibles, perhaps a faithful servant, who 
feared to fail in the duties of his situation 
by permitting himself to speak with her 
at night in a téte-a-téte. 

After two hours of rapid travelling they 
stopped in the middle of a very dark 
wood ; the relay they should have found 
here had not arrived. The unknown 
withdrew a little to see if it approached, 
or to conceal his impatience and anxiety. 
Consuelo alighted also, and walked upon 
the sand of a neighboring path with 
Karl, of whom she had a thousand ques- 
tions to ask. 

** Thank God, signora, here you are 
alive,’’ said this faithful squire. 

** And yourself dear Karl? ”’ 

‘**T could not be better, since you are 
saved.”’ 

* And Gottlieb, how is he?”’ 

‘* | presume that he is well in his bed 
at Spandaw.”’ 

** Just Heaven ! has Gottlieb remained? 
Then he will pay for us!”’ 

‘* He will neither pay for himself nor 
any one else. When the alarm was giv- 
en, I know not by whom, I ran to rejoin 
you at all hazards, seeing that it was the 
moment to risk all for all. I met the ad- 
jutant Nanteuil, that is, the recruiter 
Mayer, who was very pale.” 

** You met him, Karl! He was erect, 
was walking !”’ 

‘* Why not.” 

“Then he was not wounded ?”’ 

‘“*Ah! yes: he told me that he had 
wounded himself slightly by falling in the 
dark upon a bundle of arms. But I did 
not pay much attention, and asked him 
quickly where you were. He knew 
nothing ; he had lost his wits. I even 
thought I saw he intended to betray us; 
for the alarm-bell which I had heard, and 
the tone of which I had clearly recog- 
nized, is that which comes from his al- 
cove, and which rings for his quarter. 
But he appeared to have thought better 
of it; for he knew well, the villain, that 
there was a great deal of money to be 
earned by liberating you. He therefore 
assisted me to turn aside the storm, by 
saying to al] those whom we met that it 
was Gottlieb’s somnambulism, which had 
occasioned a false alarm. In fact, as if 
Gottlieb had wished to prove him right, 
we found him asleep in a corner with that 
singular slumber into which he often falls 
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| You would have said that the agitation of 
his flight made him sleep standing; which 
| is, by my faith, very wonderful, unless, 
indeed, he drank by mistake some drops 
of the prepared wine which I poured out 
without stint to his dear parents! What 
Ido know is, that they shut him up in 
the nearest chamber to prevent his going 
to walk upon the glacis, and that | 
thought it best to leave him there until 
fresh orders. He cannot be accused of 
/anything, and my flight will sufficiently 


‘explain yours. The Schwartzes slept! 


too soundly on their side to hear the bell, 
and no one will have gone to see if your 
chamber was open or shut. Therefore 
the alarm will not be serious until to-mor- 
row. M. Nanteuil assisted me to dissi- 
pate it, and I began to search for you 
while pretending to return to my bunk. 
[ had the happiness to find you three 
steps from the door through which we 
were to pass in order to escape. The 
turnkeys in that quarter were all gained 
over. At first 1 was quite frightened to 
find you almost dead. But, dead or 
alive, I did not wish to leave you there. 
| carried you without obstacle to the boat 
that was waiting for us in the moat. 
And then, there happened to me quite a 
disagreeable little adventure, which I will 
relate to you another time, signora. You 
have had emotions enough of the kind to- 
day, and what I should say might cause 
you a little shoek.”’ 

‘*No, no, Karl; I wish to know ev- 
ery thing. I am strong enough to hear 
every thing.” 

‘*O! I know you, signora! you will 
blame me. You have your way of see- 
ing things. I remember Roswald, where 
| you prevented me —”’ 
| ‘Karl, your refusal to speak would 
torment me cruelly. Speak, I beseech 
you. I wish it.” 

** Well, signora, it is but a small mis- 
fortune after all, and if there is any sin, 
that concerns me alone. I| was passing 
with you in the boat under a low arcade, 
very slowly, in order not to make too 
much noise with my oars in that echoing 
place, when, upon the end of a little pier 
which juts out and half bars-the areade, | 
was stopped by three men, who seized 
me by the collar as they jumped into the 
boat. | must inform you that the person 
who journeys with you in the carriage, 
and who was already our friend,’ added 
Karl, lowering his voice, ** had had the 
imprudence to give two-thirds of the 
sum agreed on to Nanteuil, as we passed 
the last postern. Nanteuil, thinking that 
he might well be content with that, and 
could recover the remainder by betraying 
us, had posted himself there with two 


rascals of his own stamp to recapture. 
i 





you. He hoped, in the first place, to get 
rid of your protector and of me, in order 
that no one could mention the money he 
had received. That is, doubtless, why 
these villains undertook to assassinate us. 


| But your travelling companion, signora, 


all peaceful as he seems, is a lion in 
fight ; I swear ty you [ shall remember it 
a long while. In two turns of his arm 
he freed himself from the first scoundrel 
by throwing him into the water; the see- 
ond, intimidated, leaped again upon the 
pier and kept aloof, to see the end of my 
struggle with the adjutant. Faith, sig- 
nora, I did not acquit myself so graceful- 
ly as his brilliant lordship — whose name 
I did not know. It Jasted quite half a 
minute, which does me no honor; for 
that Nanteuil, who is usually as strong 
as a bull, appeared slack and weak, as if 
he were afraid, or as if the wound of 
which he had spoken made him anxious. 
At last, feeling him let go his hold, I lift- 
ed him and dipped his feet a little in the 
water. Jhs lordship then said to me: 
‘ Do not kill him; it is useless.’ But I, 
who had recognized him perfectly, and 
who knew how he swims, how tenacious, 
cruel and capable of every thing he is; I, 
who had before felt the strength of his 
fists, and who had some old accounts to 
settle with him— I could not help giving 
him a blow with my clenched hand upon 
his head,—a blow that will prevent his 
ever receiving or applying any more, sig- 
nora! May Ged grant peace to his soul 
and mercy to mine! He sank straight 
down into the water, like a beam, made a 
great circle, and did vot appear again any 
more than if he had been marble. The 
companion, whom his lordship had sent 
out of our boat the same road, had made 
a dive, and was already at the side of the 
pier, where his comrade, the most pru- 
dent of the three, was helping him to try 
and recover a footing. ‘That was not 
easy ; the levee is so narrow ia that place 
that one pulled over the other, and beth 
fell into the water. While they were 
struggling, swearing at each other, and 
enjoying a little swimming amusement, I 
rowed with ajl my strength, and soon 
reached a Spot w here a second rower, an 
honest fisherman by trade, had given me 
his word thut he would come and help 
me with two or three strokes of his ear to 
cross the lake. It was lucky, moreover, 
siguora, that | had practised as a sailor 
upon the smeuth waters of the park at 
Roswald. 1 did not know, the day on 
which | took part, under your eyes, ina 
beautiful rehearsal, that | should have aa 
opportunity to engage for you ia a naval 
combat, somewhat less magnificent, but 
rather more serious. ‘That crossed my 
memory when 1 found myself on the 
broad water, and | was seized with a era- 
zy laugh— but a crazy laugh that was 


| 
. 
) 
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very disagreeable! I did not make the 
least noise, at least 1 did not hear myself. 
But my teeth chattered in my mouth, | 
had, as it were, a hand of iron on my 
throat, and the sweat rolled off my fore- 
head, cold as ice! Ah! I see well that 
one cannot kill a man as quietly as if he 
were a fly. Still he was not the first 
since I have been in battle; but that was 
in battle! Instead of which, like that in 
a corner, in the night, behind a wall, 
without saying a word, it resembles a 
premeditated murder. And yet it wasa 
case of allowable self-defence! And 
then it would not have been the first as- 
sassination | had premeditated! You re- 
member, signora’ But for you—l 
should have done it! Though I don't 
know but I should have repented it after- 
wards. What is sure is that! laughed 
an ugly laugh on the lake. And 
even now, I can hardly help it. He 
looked so funny, sinking right down 
straight into the moat, like a reed that 
you push into the mud! And when | 
saw nothing more than his head ready t 
disappear — his head flattened by my 


fist — mercy on me, how ugly he was 


' 49 


He frightened me! I see him still! 

Consuelo, fearing the effect of this ter- 
rible emotion upon poor Karl, endeavored 
to overcome her own, in order to calm him 


and withdraw his attention. Karl was 


bern gentle and patient, like atrue Bo- 
hemian serf. He was not made for tl 
tragie life into whieh fate had throw 
him, and while accomplishing acts of en- 
ergy and of vengeance, he experiencec 


i 
the horror of remorse and the terrors of 


‘ ’ ' P j 
devotion. Consuelo turned him from his 
gloomy thoughts, perhaps for the purpose 


also of giving relief to her own. Sh 
also had that nicht armed herself for 
murder. She also had struck and caused 
to flow some drops of blood from the im- 
} 


pure victim. An upright and pious mind 


cannot entertain the thought and conceive 


the resolution of homicide, without curs- 
ing and deploring those circumstances 
which place honor and life under the pro- 
tection of the poniard. Consuelo was 
distressed and cast down; and she dared 
no longer say that her liberty was worth 
being bought at the price of blood, even 
that of a villain. 

= My poor Karl,’’ said she, ** we have 
filled the office of executioner to-night 
that is horrible’ Console yourself with 
the thought that we neither resolved nor 
foresaw that to which necessity impelled 
us. Tell me something of this person 
who has labored so generously for my 
deliverance. Then you do not know 
him! ”’ 
** Not at all, signora 


evening for the first time, and [ do not 


- T saw him this 


know his name.”’ 


‘* But where is he carrying us, Karl?” 
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‘*] do not know, signora. I am for- 
bidden to inquire, and I am even ordered, 
on the other hand, to tell you, that if, 
during the journey, you should make the 
least attempt to know where you are, or 


oiling, it would become 


where you are going 
necessary to abandon you on the road. 
It is certain that nothing but good is in- 
tended towards you; | have, therefore, 
resolved for my part to allow myself to 
be led like a ehild.’’ 

‘* Have you seen the face of this per- 
son Br 

**T had a glimpse of it by the light of 
a lantern, as I was laying you in the boat. 
It is a beautiful face, signora; | have 
never seen one more beautiful. You 
would say he was a king.”’ 

‘* Nothing but that, Karl? Is he 
young ?”? 

‘* Somewhere about thirty.” 

‘+ W hat language does he speak ; 

‘+The frank Bohemian, the true Jan- 
guage of a Christian. He has only said 
fiveors:x words tome. Dut what pleasure 
jt would have given me to hear them in 


my own tongue —il it had not been at 


’ . 


an ugly moment! Do not hill him; it 
useless. O! he was mistaken; it was 
OHiVhiv necessary, WusS it not, 8s vunora Ai 


* What did ui suy when you hud ac- 


( ile hat ici d! 

‘| believe, God forgive me! that he 
did not netice it. tle had thrown him- 
seit Lo > DOLT un of 1 it where you 
were as dead, and in the lear that you 
might be struck by some biow, he made a 

bi) | irti you Wilh his vody Aud wheu 


we were lm sulety oa the broad water, 


he raised you in his arms, he wrapped 
you lu a Ch ak which hit had ap} ire uly 


Drought tour you, and Supp rled you 


against his heart, as a mother holds her 
child. O? le seems to cherish you great- 
ly, signora! It is impossible that you 
should not know him.”’ 

ae 4 rhaps 1 do know him; but sinee ] 
have not been able to see his face! —”’ 

‘It is very strange that he sheuld con- 
Llowe\ r, noth- 


ceal himseli from you! 


ing would be astonishing on the part of 


these people. 

‘* What people? Tell me.’ 

‘*'Those who are called the Chevaliers, 
the Black-masks, the Invisibles. Lam no 
better informed than you are about them, 
signora, though for two months they 
have had me in leading strings, and have 
been bringing me step by step to succor 
and save you.”’ 

‘* "The deadened sound of horses cral- 
loping was heard upon the grass. In 
t\WO minutes the team was renewed, as 
well as the postilion, who did not wear 
the royal livery, and who exchanged 
some rapid words apart with the un- 


known. ‘Lhe latter came and presented 


i 
lus hand to Consuelo, who re-entered the 





EE 


carriage with him. He seated himself 
as far from her as possible, and did not 
break the silence of the night except to 
sound two o'clock upon his watch. The 
day was still far from appearing, al- 
though the ery of the quail could be heard 
in the thi@kets and the distant barking of 
the farm-dogs. ‘The night was magnifi- 
cent; the coustellation of the great bear 
was enlarged as it turned over in the ho- 
rizon. ‘The rolling of theearriage smoth- 
ered the harmonious sounds of the ecoun- 
iry, and they turned their backs upon the 
great boreal stars. Consuelo understood 
that she was travelling towards the south. 
Karl, upon the box of the carriage, en- 
deavored to drive away the spectre of 
Mayer, which he believed he saw hover- 


ing in all the openings of the forest, at 
the foot of the crosses, or under the tall 
firs of the wood. He therefure did not 
once think of noticing towards what re- 
gions his goud or his evil star was di- 
recting him. 

To be continued. 


ME ACCOUNT OF A FRENCH THEORY 
OF ASSOCIATION, 
BY TITO PAGLIARDINI. 
(Continued.) 

In a previous article we mentioned the 
Palais Royal as giving a tolerably fair no- 
tion of what is meant by a Phalanstery. 
Yet the former has faults which would 
not exist in the latter. Each of the 900 


or 1000 apartinents has, in the Palais 
Koy il, a distinct cellar, or poruon of 
eellar, a distinet kitchen, in which the 


meals are expensively and uncomfortably 
prepared by as many hands, which might 
be more profitably engaged; besides 
which, a kitchen in a small establishment 
must ever be a nuisance tothe inhabitants 
thereof. In the Phalanstery, on the con- 
trary, these numerous small kitchens are 
supplanted by one large one, on the plan 
of those at Greenwich Hospital or the In- 
valides, and in which every variety of 
food can be well pre pared for all the in- 
habitants at less than one quarter the sum 
now expended in preparing it, more than 
utly, for each separate family. 

Che kitchen establishment should be 
divided into three departments; one for 
the wealthv, one for the middling elasses, 
and one for the industrious classes; and 
all persons in the Phalanstery would be 
free either to take their meals at a table- 
d’hote, or at a private table with compan- 
ions of their own choice, or at their own 
private apartments. 

Let it also be observed, that by careful- 
ly husbanding the broken food and vege- 
table parings, &e., which could be so 
easily collected from a kitehen feeding 
1800 persons, and of which more than 
two-thirds are at present cast unprofitably 
away, the hog might be fattened without 


nailer 


the least « xpense ; and, from its prolific 
nature and easy sale, become to the in- 
habitants of the Phalanstery a considera- 
ble source of income. 

The buildi: ought to be warmed 


throughout by hot air, which would not 
only tend to the comfort, cleanliness, and 
salubrity of cach apartment, but likewise 
produce au inealeulable economy of fuel, 
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and save a great expense in construction ;|ous heart can deny; that it is neither| 


since one large chimuey at each extremi- 
ty would replace the thousand chimaeys 
which would otherwise be requisite. 

Whether not only the public compart- 
ments, but likewise each room, would not 
be better lighted, and at a cheaper rate, 
by gas than by lamps or candles, would 
of course be determined by local circum- 
stances; nevertheless it seems more than 
probable that even if the Association were 
forced to establish gas-works of their 
own, they would still find them profitable. 
Among other advantages, the coke would 
find its daily application in the kitchen, 
without the extra value added to this arti- 
cle in civilization, from the nec 
expense attending its carriage to great 
distances ; for in the Phalanstery the gas- 
works would be not far remote from the 
kitchen. The ashes would also be careful- 
ly preserved, and find their application 
both in brick-making and the manuring ot 
meadows. 


-SSury 


Y 


As yet we have not touched on two of 


the most important branches of Fourier’s 
social system — namely, the organization 
of labor, and the just repartition of profits 
among all the members of the 
tion. 


A SSUC la- 


Distribution f Pro fils. 
All the faculties of 
classed under the three following 
Capital — lands, buildings, 
money ; Talent — theoretic 
superior skill ; and Lador. 
These three elements of production 
have each their individual rights, which 
might be made to concur in the general 
welfare of the other two; but civilization, 
with its usual 
the very least, short-sightedness, has 
hitherto only acknowledged one of these 
elements — namely, Capital, the 
source of production ; and has left wholly 
unprotected the other two elements, ‘Tal- 


roduction can be 
he uds: 
Instruments, 


knowledge, 


exclusiveness, or, to say 


passtt 


ent and Labor, the active source of pro- | 


duction, and without which the former is 
but a body without a soul. 

Some philanthropists, struck with this 
injustice, have attempted social changes, 
but have failed in their 
falling into the opposite error, namely, 
that of upholding talent and Jabor, but 
denying the sacred rights of capital, 
which represents the accumul: 
of labor or talent, or, at 
ed right, which no legislat 
have the privilege to attuex. 

These three elements, far 
naturally opposed, are, on the contrary, so 
intimately connected, that no work, small 
or great, can be undertaken without their 
combined concurrence. Why, then, up- 
hold the one at the expense of the others’ 
Why not admit, that since these three el- 
ements are equally indispensable in the 
production, they have all equally a right 
to share in the profits’ At present, in 
railways, for instanee, the engineer, the 
workman, receive their salary, It Is true, 
as long as the work lasts; but once the 
work completed, the workman has no re- 
source but to starve, or fall an unproduc- 
tive burden on society. ‘To 
the whole profits acerue! ‘To the capial- 
ist, to the administrator alone. In vain 
has the legislator sought to protect the 
rights even of the public, by limiting the 
profits allowed to railway companies ; the 
most illegal and dishonest measures are 
resorted to, and the law is eluded with 
impunity. 

That this is not fair, no jast, no virtu- 


purpose, from 


‘ . t< 
Lead TPUults 


least, an acquir- 
\ 


ion vudiul to 


e ! 
4 } . 
from being 


whom do 


prudent, nor yet conducive to the imme- 
diate interests of the capitalist himself, 


will only be evident to those whose minds | 


are unsophisticated by what is so falsely 
termed political economy. 

‘The annual profits of the enterprise, 
afier the general expeuses have been de- 


applicd to all enterprises) ought to be dis- 
tributed in the following manuer : 

Ist. The interest or sa/ary of the cap- 
ital, whether it consist in land, imple- 
ments, or money, Must first be paid, ac- 
cording to the legal rate; also the taxes 
due to government. 

2nd. Labor and talent must next re- 
eeive their minimum salary, either in 
board, lodging, aud dress, or in money, 
according to agreement, (and note, that 


| 


from the very nature of the Phalanstery, | 


the workmen with the average wages, 


now barely sufficient w keep himself and 


family from starvation, will be enabled to | 


enjoy even some of the luxuries of life.) 
and lasiiy, of whatever remaius 


over, five-twelfiis must be distributed as 
1 


* 
ord, 


dividends among the capitalists; five- 
tweltths among the laborers, and two- 
twellths amoug those who have distin- 


guished themselves by superior kuowl- 
edge, intelligence, skill, or activity. 

‘Thus, each man, woman, or child, (for 
every member of the Association 1s consid- 
and in the distribu- 


ividends, the adminis- 


ered a sharehoider ; 


tion of salary and d 


tration recognizes onty individuals, not 
jamiiics,) each man, woman, or child, 


may receive a share in the profits for 
their concurrence in each or all of the el- 
ements of production, capital, labor, and 


’ ’ 


tuicnt. 


To be continued. 





For the Harbinger. 
SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION — OR THE 
ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 
(Continued. ) 

‘The mission of Christianity is nothing 
less than the composite salvation of the 
whol 
ually ; and we denounce as short-sighted 
atheism, that pseudo-practical philosophy 
limit our infinite soul to 


which seeks to 


] ] 
the jitile 


attainments we have yet made, 


abri ging the 


as savages, and delivering over our 


masses to destitution. 


W hy draw con- 
nar 
parisons 


favored are thie poor of this country than 


Why tell us how much more 


‘ 


those of the old countries, whese vicious 


; | competition of iaterests. 
ducted, (and the same principle might be | } of 
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licitate himself, when he learns how 
great a number are in the same predica- 
ment, without even the privilege of being 
theoretically ‘‘ free and equal ’’ with the 
magnates of the land. Such, however, 
are the tendencies of all societies based upon 
It has been pos- 
itively demonstrated by statistics officially 
compiled on the largest scale, that pover- 
ty, crime and their attendant miseries 
increase in a double ratio in England and 
France : 

First, in proportion to the density of 
population. 

Second, in proportion to the increased 
production of wealth. 

Since the introduction of machinery, 
which has centupled or more the produce 
of England, and built up the most colos- 
sal furtunes for those who have owned 
it, the mass has been absolutely getting 
poorer and poorer, until now the condi- 
tions of their existence preclude the trans- 
mission of organic life; the families of 
laborers in some departments becoming 
extinet about the third generation, their 
children being born with constitutions 
already exhausted. Thousands of such 
ure to be seen at the almshouses of En- 
ghsh manufacturing towns, where they 
dwindle out their few years of miserable 
existence. The laboring ranks are filled 
by fresh recruits from the country, food 


| fur the wheel and loom, whose life-bloed 


is weighed in the same balance with 


| wood, iron, and steam power, and the 


human race, materially and spirit- 


simple liberty we enjoyed 


circle is drawn closer, or enter with cruel | 


zest into the horrers of English, French, 


or Indian statistics?’ A man here can 
earn a dollar a day and he can vote ; is 
such the ne plus udira of human felicity 
for the people in the estimate of demo- 
cratic politicians? ‘Truly it should be a 
subject of peculiar self-gratulation to the 
poor man when work gives out, and his 
wife looks at him with a face that seems 
to say, ** what business had such as we 
to marry;’’ and his starving children 
seem to ask him why they were brought 
into the world to suffer without their own 


consent. This man should certainly fe- 


ety, is the inevitable tendency : 


cheaper material carries it. 

Such, in the present relations of soci- 
the value 
of human labor diminishing, precisely in 
the ratio that its place is supplied by 
machinery. ‘The consummation of this 
state of things can be at no very great 
distance, fur already in Franee, as ap- 
pears by statistics quoted from M. Rollin 
' National Intelligencer, out of 
thirty-four millions, thirty millions live 


by the 


from hand to mouth, and eight millions are 
thousand 
come every day under the operation of 


the penal laws. 


paupers. More than twenty 
The children of the 
manufacturing poor average two years of 
life. 


generates so 


In some departments the race de- 
much that it is difficult to 
fill up the conseriptions for military ser- 
vice, requiring able-bodied men of ordi- 
With us, and in all parts 
of the world, the same causes are at 


nary stature. 


work ; the same social relations exist as 
in England and France; the difference 
consists only in our extent of waste land 
and paucity of population ; it is a differ- 
ence not in the tendency, but only in the 
time requisite to bring about the same 
state of things to the same extent, already 
nearly effected in New 
thousands of women are making shirts at 
five cents a piece, or fine shirts for ten 


York, where 


ey ee. 


iS 
. 
: 


a te toe tte elite tee 


~~ 


See ee 
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cents, finding their own thread, and gain-| 
(See Report of 
American Female Moral Reform Society, 
New York, July 15th.) 

The di 


mode of distributing the wealth produced 


ing about five cents a day. 


fficulty consists, solely in the 


in the various departments of industry. 
There is now wealth enough produced 
in England, France and elsewhere, to 
place in comfort, even in luxury, a popu- 
lation greatly exceeding the present; and 
tin the applications of 


every lt jprovem 


science tu agriculture and the arts multi- 
plies the means of producing much faster 
than the number of consumers can in- 
crease. The present tendency to an 
increase of wealth, of population, and of 
poverty, each in a direct ratio to the 
other, which has already reduced to pau- 
perism about one-third of the population 
wealthiest nations of 


of the Europe, 


strengthening itself by the daily improve- 
} , } > 
ments in machinery, making the rich 


richer aud the poor poorer, will soon con- 


centrate the whole wealth of these na- 
tions in the 
and the following 


1. That these capitalists give up their 


hands of a very small class, 


alternatives must arise: 


wealth, or have it forced from them by a 
revolution ; and a general division being 
made, all commence again on the old 
principle of every man for himself, the 
more he gets out of his neighbor's pocket 
the more he gets into his own; and so on, 
until travelling the same circle they come 
back after a certain time to the same 
results. 

2. ‘That the mass be supported as pau- 
pers. 

3. That the interest of the laborer be 
associated with that of the capitalist, in- 
stead of as at present bel ig Op] osed to it; 
and that the wealth produced be in future 
more equitably distribute d among the pro- 


ducers. 


Machinery, in its grand labor-saving 
operations, has been the exclusive servant 
of the capitalist, and there has been no 


league of interest. but on the contrary, 


a warfare of interest between capitalist 
employer and wer employed, the first 
requiring the most work for the lowest 
pay, the last siring the highest pay for 
the least work his antagonism of in- 
terests is to some extent balanced in the 
direct relations between man and man, by 
innate sentiments of justice and brother- 
hood: but as ce and the machinery 
of its creation have opened vaster fields 
of enterp: se to th ( Lpitalists investing 
in them 1c relation of employer, no 
longer direct with the labore r, 18 filled 
by compa » Corporations and their ln- 
termediati S All humanity and 
personal compa ym is thus absorbed in 
their nv | s lo a common partner- 
ship terest, W th in proportion to the 


lucreasing complexity of machine inter- 
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vention in the various branches of a busi- 
ness conducted on the largest scale, and 
to the gigantic competition into which it 
is brought with other partnerships of cap- 
ital, compel to the most rigid system of 
economies, under which the defenceless 
mechanic, already thrown out of indepen- 


dent employment, and obliged to choose | 


between starvation and the wages of a 


factory operative, is entirely crushed. | 


The evil lies with no individual, no com- 
Self-preservation compels them to 
They pay 

sy pay, 
perhaps, as high as they can afford. It 


pany. 
seek first their own interest. 


is perhaps only through the parliamentary 


reports which speak of the most awful | 


suffering, of disease, deformity and de- 
moralization of the masses by excessive 


labor, and consequent destruction of do- | 
mestic relations, that the capitalist em- | 
ployers first learn the condition of their | 
There they read of | 


laborers employed. 
the same state of things over immense 
sections, they are very sorry, but what 
is every body's business is nobody’s busi- 


And so it 


ness. 


God help the weaker ! 
goes on, and becomes an old tale, a 
matter of course, a subject for shop- 


window caricatures. There is indeed no 


other alternative between this tyranny of 


capital, or a revolution in which its igno- | 


rant and exasperated slaves, already mad- 
ly shrieking the ery of bread or blood, 
shall destroy their present masters, only 
to sink ultimately into some other bond- 
age, except the concretion of science and 
iis machine creations in the social and 
industrial sphere, by the extension of such 


guarantees to all classes as shall make} 


them the servants and enrichers of all. 
It is surely but just, that the laborer’s 
wages should rise in proportion to the 
wealth realized by the whole society 


through his labors; and every intervention 


of machinery, increasing the general pro-| 


duct, ought to increase proportionally his 
profits. It is equally evident that this is 
impossible whilst he receives wages from 
an individual eapitalist or a company 


owning the machinery, whose interest it 


; 
is to make him work at the lowest rates. | 


Combinations of capitalists against labor 
are very easily effected from their small 
number and great intelligence, whilst the 
great numbers, the ignorance and the 
pressing exigencies of the laborers ren- 
der their attempts to combine against the 
capitalists worse than abortive. Equili- 
brium of these interests only becomes 
possible when machinery as well as other 
property becomes the joint stock of a 
companv to which this laborer himself 
belongs, with which his interests shall be 
closely interlocked, and from the profits 
of which he will, even of the owner of no 
capital, receive a fair dividend upon his 


labor, contributed to the common interest, 


and which is more directly important to it 





'than even the stock investment of the 
‘capitalist. 

| Thus, if in consequence of the intro- 
duction of a new machine, the annual 
income of the whole society is increased 
by one million of dollars, rendering it 
equal to what would before have been 
the interest of the original stock invest- 
ment increased by one-tenth, every ecapi- 
talist will receive an addition of one- 
tenth to his income, and every laborer 





will receive an addition of one-tenth upon 
the dividend previously allotted to his 
If he be a master-workman, or 
engaged in those departments requiring 
skill as well as labor, as watchmaking, 
‘florists’ work, and so forth, he receives 
an addition of one-tenth upon the bonus 
to which he is entitled as the reward of 
| skill. 


labor. 


Among the same men, without 
this integral guaranty from the whole 
society to all classes, the addition of the 
| million of dollars to the last year’s income 
| would cause nearly such arrangements as 
follow : 


Gain to capitalist or company owning r 

maities by increase of production, ¢ $500,000 
Gain to capitalist or company by? 

diminution of wages paid to hand 6 $500,000 
labor. S 


Gain to consumer purchasing pro- 
ducts of machinery by reduction of > $500,000 


prices, 

The laborer gains here by reduction of 
price, in proportion as he purchases: he 
loses, first, directly, by reduction of value 
in the product of his labor, the demand 
for which is met by the machine. See- 
ond, indirectly, by the division of the 
profit in departments still filled by hand 
labor, among a number of laborers in- 
creased by those thrown out of work 
through intervention of the machine. As 
the laborer’s consumption of manufac- 
tured produce is proportionally small, and 
his income from personal exertion propor- 
tionally large, it results that he will be ab- 
solutely a loser to a considerable amount; 
while the capitalist, even after sharing 
his profits with the consumer, not only 
realizes a large amount from the in- 
creased production given by the machine, 
but also another large amount by reten- 
tion of wages before paid out for hand 
labor. Thus the rich grow richer and 
the poor poorer. ‘ To him that hath it 
shall be given, and from him that hath 
not shal] be taken away even that which 
he hath.’’ This is one of the very few 
‘texts of Scripture of which the world has 
yet learned the practical application. 

The capitalist is, however, subjected to 
a far greater loss under present arrange- 
ments, than the guaranty here suggested 
would cost him. He must provide guar- 
anties for combating the effects, of which 
the unity of interest thus ensured would 
remove the causes. These effects are, 
destitution and crime, which tax him to 
support a police, tribunals, prisons, alms- 














houses, hospitals and a military establish- 
ment. 


Now, although all this be exceedingly 
visionary and theoretical to people as 
long as they have plenty of roast beef 
and plum pudding on their own tables, 
popular insurrections and ‘‘ bread or blood”’ 
riots will soon bring it home to them, and 


as we shall all probably, without much | 


hesitation, prefer the alternative of asso- 


ciating capital and labor, the question 


arises: Shall we allow the misery and 
deterioration of our race to continue until 
it has forced us to this point, or shall we 


seek to cut it short by solving the pro-| 
blem at once, and by so arranging the | 


relations of society, as to distribute to the 
greater advantage of all, the wealth and 
the moral advantages possessed by all’ 
Having seen that the present evils all 
arise from an antagonism of interests, we 
shall expect in a society which shall 
harmonize al] interests, to substitute in 
the room of these evils their opposite 
goods. 

But it is urged by those who are so 
well content with the present and its 
tendencies, that this is impossible, that 
when the alternatives mentioned occur, 
the end of the world will come, and help 
us out of the difficulty ; others charitably 
adding, that man’s nature is too corrupt 
for any more harmonic state of society 
than the present, and that warfare of 
interests is necessitated by his selfishness 
and unruly passions. Nothing good ean 
come about in this life. The end wil! 
come, and then the few elect will be 
picked out of the bosom of the church, 
and the rest of humanity dismissed to the 
tender mercies of hell, where they can 
groan and gnash their teeth to their 
heart’s content; and certainly it would 
be a great sin fur them to wish or try to 
make it otherwise, for the Lord has so 
ordained it. And then does it aot serve 


the wretches right, for being most of 


them born poor, and raised miserably, 
without kindness or education or any ol 
the influences which they, the presump- 
tive elect, have provided for their own 
growth in grace and spiritual faith! 
What an idea do we receive of the wis- 
dom and the far-sighted beneficence of 
a God, who from age to age has provided 
with such exquisite art the numberless 
physical and moral adaptations of this 
earth to man, the highest of his crea- 
tures, in prospect of such a consumma- 
tion’ The slightest atomic change in 
the constitution of the air, of the ele- 
ments of man’s food, would have un- 
suited them to his lungs, blood, or diges- 
tive organs, and prevented his existence. 
The elements remaining the same, a 
change in his organization would have 
been attended with the same result. So 
on with reference to every relation which 
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| has instincts, which are as much created 

by God and parts of his nature as his 
lungs, his blood, or his stomach; and 
which as absolutely presuppose the con- 
ditions of their gratification, as the lungs 
and blocd presuppuse the atmosphere, or 
the digestive organs and blood presuppose 
wholesome food. 

Such instincts are 1. The desire of 
wealth, that is, objects which gratify the 
wants of the senses—delicate food and 
comfortable and beautiful clothes, music, 
the forms and colors of art, &c. 

2. Love, that is, between the sexes. 

3. Friendship, the participation of in- 
terests and pleasures with our fellows. 

1. Familism, or the instinct which 
leads us to sustain the relations of parent 
and child, brother and sister, and so on 
expanding. 

5. Ambition, which aims at elevating 
and bettering our state, either materially 
or spiritually. 

These passions all presuppose, or re- 
quire, for their development and gratifica- 
tion, a social state. Isolated, man is 
mean, weak, and miserable ; it is only by 
combination that he can become powerful 
and happy. A social life was then con- 
templated for man by the God who 
organized him with such instincts. The 
particular social state contemplated must 
be one so adapted to those instincts as to 
provide for their fullest development and 
gratification, as well as of all man’s other 
faculties and organs, physical and spirit- 
ual. Any arrangements of society which, 
for the well being of the whole, require 
the suppression or restraint of any of 
these faculties, instincts, and passions, 
cannot be those intended by God; they are 
atheistical, because in requiring the sup- 
pression of them, th: y impeach the good- 
ness or wisdom of God, in so organizing 
nan as to require their suppression. 

The arrangements of society contem- 
plated by God must be not enly such in 
their nature as te provide as above stated 
for his integral development, but they 
must be also so simple in their character 
that their discovery should be entirely 
within the reach of his intellect, just as 
much as any of the physical adaptations 
to his various wants, which the progress 
of science has from time to time made 
available to him. There is a_ science 
of the organization of society, just as 
absolutely as there is a science of the 
organization of man. ‘The principles and 
details of this science must be such as to 
provide for man’s integral development, 
and be so simple that their discovery 
shall be possible as soon as the earth 
shall be peopled, and the evils and incon- 
veniences arising from the first con- 
fused and discordant social relations, such 


as those of Savageism, Barbarisin, Civil- 


| he sustains with things about him. © Man | 
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ization, induce him to seek for them. 


Our humbler brethren of creation seem to 


attain such ends by intuition. Their in- 
stinct is in each ereature an attraction to 
unity (that is, conciliation of its various 
impulses) within itself, and with its ex- 
ternal sphere ; guarding it like a speeial 
Providence amid the accidents of life ; 
securing for it a destiny proportioned to 
its attractions, —a happiness equal to its 
aspirations. ‘This is not only true of their 
physical science, which enables them to 
distinguish the localities fitted for their 
residence, the food most conducive to 
their health, or the medicines adapted to 
their few and slight ailments; but also of 
their social relations, even when a com- 
plex mechanism is required to satisfy the 
aim of their nature, as we observe in the 
societies of the Ant and the Bee. The 
sphere of instinct is hewever limited. In 
the lives of these creatures no progress 
has been observed since our earliest his- 
tories; none of them know the use of 
fire or of tools, nor does their power and 
influence upon the planet increase except 
in the ratio of their numbers. Man’s 
destiny is ever in advance of his attrac- 
tions. Theirs are simply coincident. 
The domestic animals present exceptions 
due to man’s influence. The condition 
of a progressive existence, the conversion 
of the circle into the spiral, implies the 
loss of this advantage,—of the unity 
internal and external dependent upon the 
limitation of instinct. ‘This is what is 
spoken of in the ‘ Fall of Man.” It 
corresponds to that period at which the 
curve of the circle, instead of uniting, 
veers off to commence another higher 
curve, and these points of transition where 
unity is broken, are characterized by in- 
coherence and suffering. 

The ages and forms of incoherent soci- 
ety since the Fall correspond to the sub- 
sequent moments of eternity and points 
of development, at which it became ne- 
cessary to leave the harmony of adapta- 
tions, fixed under the special providence 
of instincts, — the “* paradise ’’ of igno- 
rance and innocence. In man, the pivot- 
al link in the chain of transition from the 
material to the spiritual, after eating the 
allegorical apple ef knowledge, this in- 
stinct, stretching itself to comprehend his 
complex possible relations with the heav- 
en above and the earth beneath, was re- 
sulved into the deducing, comparing, and 
combining faculties of the intellect, an 
attraction whose pole is truth. The com- 
posite unity to which man’s intellect must 
make his other attractions converge in or- 
der to satisfy his nature, to proportion his 
destiny to his attractions, and give to his 
higher nature the same proportional de- 
velopment that the instinct of lower crea- 
tures furnish for them, must be three- 
fold : 


i 
: 
f 
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( Gravitative, )} 

Ist. The unity of | Cohesive, | Five Phys- 
Organic Life, inclu-¢ Capillary, ical Attrac- 

ding the | Affinitary, | tions 
Assimilative 

Taste, 
| Five Sen- 
suous At- 

tractions, 


24d. The unity of 
Sensuous Life, in-¢ Touch, 
cluding | Sight, 

| Hearing. 


( Ambition, 
Friendship, | Four Affec- 


Smell, 


= —. - —- | a. inn Atlin. 

ual Life, including Family Sen- | tions, 
timent. 

and Y pivot, the uni- ( Attraction 

ty of mundane with | to God, the Including 

ultra-mundane life,? source and >the prece- 

in the convergence | arbiter of all | ding. 

of al) these in the Attraction. 

Man’s intellect must contrast, combine 
and alternate these attractions, and har- 
monize their relations to his individual in- 
terest ; 

First, with his higher interest in the 
collective humanity of which he is an 
elementary atom. 

Second, with the interest of the planet 
in all the forms of life incarnated upon it, 
and incidentally, with the interests of 
other planets influenced by this. 

Third, with the interest of God, the 
arbiter and endower of attraction, who 
can enjoy his will! in regard to us only in 
the ratio that our intellect enables us to 


realize for our attractions the destiny that 


they ask, as on the other hand, man’s 
free will must cousist in obedience to 
these attractions, in the unity of all his 
interests. In instinct, the fetal develop- 
ment of this attraction for truth, we ob- 
serve a diffraction or foretyping of the 
The understand- 
ing, the will determined by the strongest 
motive, and the action, are brought into 
the same unity in reference to the life 
purpose, that we feel or conceive of in 


highest development. 


the life of spiritual regeneration, in the 
interdwelling with Ged throngh the love 
spirit, itself a royuage or anticipation by 
individuals of the ultimate development of 
the race. Whilst we are suffering, it is 
natural for us to say, ** Why has God not 
made to us a special revelation of the 
order or social mechanism whereby this 
universal unity may be attained?’ But 
we should have no sooner believed Isaiah 
than Fourier, and the revelation has ever 
been within the reach of the first man 
who should make the analysis and synthe- 
sis of the springs of action he feels with- 
in him, determining their aim severally 
and collectively, and drawing, as Fourier 
has done from the great sampler of cre- 


ation, patterns from those spheres of 


movement which were already harmo- | 


nized. 

It is required by the specific law of 
man's nature, —destiny ever in advance 
of attraction, — that the harmonies of his 
present life should be a reflection from his 
future — his duties in relation to which 
have therefore been revealed to him. 














|The religion which secures this, will, as| knowledge that the great mass of it 


soon as acted out by society, lead at once 


would undergo a progressive experience 


‘to the true social organization for the|of evil and suffering through eternity ; 
| present life, and it is as the most single-| who, like a revengeful man, heaps upon 
hearted of those who have accepted this | 


spiritual revelation, that Fourier has been | 


enabled to unfold to us the mechanism of 


harmony. As to any more direct inter-| 
ference by God, why should we expect, 
our social relations to be specially reveal- | 
ed or created for us, when we have to) 
find out for ourselves by experience and | 
reasoning from analogy, the materials’ 


. . | 
adapted to our food or clothing? Some 


|substances are innutritous, some hortful | 


when eaten ; has God then established no | 
harmonic relation between the elements 
of our bodies and food to sustain them? 
As well might we urge that no harmonic 
social relations are possible, because our 
present social relations and institutions do 
not provide the food or gratification of 
our social wants. 

Wealth, or the luxury of the senses, | 
Love, Familism, Friendship and Ambi- | 
tion, are passions that must under every | 


possible form of social organization re-| 
ceive a partial development, and a much 
higher one in some social] states than in 
others; among the more favored classes. 
of Barbarism than in Savageism, and 
amongst the higher classes of Civilization 
than in Barbarism ; amongst the educated 
than among the ignorant; under free gov- 
These 
facts show that to realize for them a de-| 
velopment infinitely beyond anything at, 


| 


ernments than under slavish ones. 


present possible, we have only to devise 
arrangements scientifically based on our 
knowledge of human nature, instead of 
acquiescing in the accidental and inco- | 
have heretofore 


herent systems which 


prevailed. Our destiny has ever been | 
progressive, it must so continue. Our 
wants, our misery have been the causes | 
of all our past attainments, they will be | 
of our future. We were hungry, we 
sought and found food; we were cold 
and we learned to clothe ourselves. 

We had 


voice to our afflictions, our sympathies 


need of harmony to give 


and our longings: we discovered music. 
Now we have in civilization created a/| 
great industry and wealth, the means and 
appliances, the external sphere of happi-| 
ness ; we discovered and created them be- 
cause we wanted them, but we cannot en- 
joy them because we have not yet learned 
how to harmonize our interests. We 


want the true social organization, and be- 


cause we want it we shall attain to it. 
‘*Destinies are proportioned to attrac- 
tions.”’ ** Seek and ye shall find, Knock 
It is. 
an unworthy distrust of God, that blinds 


and it shall be opened unto you.” 


us to the blessings within our reach. 
Men think of the great Father as a being | 


who could create our race with the full | 


them the torments of a future Hell in re- 
turn for having offended Him in their lives 
here. They think of Him as having al- 
lowed an evil spirit to wrest from Him the 
government of this fair Creation, and 
constantly to tempt man to his perdition. 
They think of this world as only intend- 
ed for a vale of tears, a state of trial and 
suffering worth nothing in ise/f, but only 
serving as a passage to eternal happiness 
for a few elect and to misery for the 
rest. 

In regarding the evils inherent in our 
present societies as inevitable, as flowing 
from a nature they believe essentially 
vicious ; in regarding with cold skepticism, 
or combating with a bitter vehemence, 
all the efforts of humanitary progress, 
these men only act out their faith. It is 
a faith that makes of men, corpses, which 
under the most subtle disguises of lan- 
guage, like the tortuous windings of the 
painted snake, strikes with its venomous 
fang at every high and noble aspiration of 
Humanity. In all things it is the oppo- 
site of Christianity whose name it as- 
sumes. Let us know our God as the 
source of all harmonies in this universe. 
Let us develop our conception of Him by 
studying the beautiful adaptations which 
every page of his great work presents ; 
Geology, Mineralogy, Chemistry, Phy- 
siology,—all the sciences; what are 
they but registers of facts’? simple ob- 
servations which under our eye take form 
and order, manifest laws and analogies, 
and adaptations with the other depart- 
ments of nature, till they bring home 
upon us the irresistible conviction of 
unity in their guiding and animating 
spirit. It was the perception of this 
unity, of these universal analogies, and 
the absolute faith in God which sprang 
from it, that lead Charles Fourier to the 
discovery of the universal laws of more- 
ment and of comlination, from which the 
mechanism of true social organization 
naturally developed itself. 

We have before us the problem to find 
a force manifested in the movements and 
combinations which come under our cog- 
nizanee, and the mode of combination co- 
existing with that force, and to infer 
from these the laws of the unknown de- 
partments, especially that of the combined 
movement of human societies. We com- 
mence with the heavenly bodies. Here 
we find groups of individual planets, 
each assembled and moving round a cen- 
tral sun. The force manifested by their 
motions Newton has already defined as 
attraction. Next we find many central 
suns with their groups of planets moving 
round a greater centre, thus forming a 
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series of groups, and still the law of their| 


movement is aitraction. 

From the infinitely great we come 
down to the infinitely small,—to the 
atoms of matter. 
themselves together to form a single ho- 
mogeneous mass, and the force manifest- 
ed in their cohesion is attraction. 
of atoms of the different simple bodies 
unite in definite proportions with each 
other to form compound bodies or series 
of groups, and these compounds unite 
again in the formation of still more com- 
plex series. (See Table A, three lowest 
branches. ) 

The impulse of election or preference, 


These particles group 


Groups 


by which each atom, each group of atoms, 
and each series of groups, combines with 
other special atoms, special groups, and 
special series, is still attraction. 
masses it goes under the name of gravita- 
tion ; between the atoms of a simple body 


Between 


or group, under that of cohesion; be- 
tween those of compounds or series, un- 
der that of affinity. We also remark 
here that the mode of combination is the 
arborescent. 
circumstances favorable to their combina- 
tion, as in the formation of crystals in a 
saturated solution, which, themselves the 
highest or most perfect form of combina- 
tion which the mineral kingdom presents, 
foretype the vegetable the 
kingdom above it. We may easily see 
this by dissolving half an ounce of sugar 
of lead in a decanter of distilled water, 
from the cork of which is suspended by a 
bit of silk, two or three inches of zine 
wire. 
in a still place, the salt will erystallize in 
an arborescent form. 
is a group of smaller crystals character- 
ized by a definite form, a definite number 
of sides and angles — a unity whose parts 
are homogeneous. 

The elective affinities of chemistry are 


This minerals show us in 


growth in 


Round this, if the decanter be left 


Each large erystal 


full of analogies with the affective at- 
tractions of the 
sphere. 

We observe a foretyping of friendship 
and of love, in the different specific affin- 
ities of basic 
called ides or urets, and of bases with 
acids forming the ates and ics. 


animal and spiritual 


elements in compounds 


The mineral families are well known 
to chemists, such as the chlorine group, 
chlorine, iodine, bromine, fluorine, and so 
forth; and those based on simple con- 
tiguity, to the mineralogist, who discov- 
ers veins of ore by the presence of other 
minerals not always possessing either 
affinity of character, or tendency to com- 
bine, with the metal in their neighbor- 
hood. 


Ambition, considered as the source of 


order and degrees, is manifested in the 
regularity of atomic and crystalline com- 
binations ; in the catalytic influences by 


which bodies operate changes by their) 


simple presence, and without combining 
with others, as in the conversion of cane 
into grape sugar by the presence of sul- 
phurie acid; in the hierarchy of the 
acids from carbonic to sulphuric ; and in 
the upward striving of the atom, in the 
lead it 
from mineral to vegetable, and from vege- 
table to animal life; whilst through all 
those varied and coutrasted combinations 


successive combinations which 


it ever co-operates, either blindly or wit- 
tingly, incoherently or in composite order, 


in its analyses or its syntheses, with the 


arbiter of attraction, in a sphere prede- 
termined towards universal uwni/y in the 
harmonies of creation. 

Rising from the arborescent erystal, we 
find ourselves in the sphere of vegetable 
life. We are to seek the forces and the 


order manifested in the structure of a 
plant, which in its organic structure is a 
unity composed of parts heterogeneous, 
or unlike. Chemically considered, that 
is, in reference to the elementary prinei- 
ples composing it, a plant, the wheat 
plant, for example, is a series composed 
of of 


potash. Each of these groups is again 


the groups starch, gluten, and 


composed of simpler principles, as starch 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen in defi- 
nite proportions, that is in groups of defi- 
nite numbers of atoms. Organically 
considered, a plant is the series of many 
sub-series and groups of tubes, fibres and 
sap globules. Each flower, leaf or 
bough, is a series of these vessels and 
fibres running from the leaves downward, 


and from the fibres of the root upward. 


Vitally considered, a plant is the series of 


the lives of many groups of buds, each 
of them capable of sustaining an inde- 
pendent existence, as is easily demon- 
strated of many, the rose, for example. 
We remark here that the power of inde- 
pendent growth in each bud foretypes in 
an especial manner the nature of the 
polypus, a low order of animal life, which 
stands near it in the great series of crea- 
tion. Passing over the general analogies 
of structure, which are so complete that 
physiologists have called the plant an 
animal with its digestive and respiratory 
system external, and the animal a plant 
with its digestive and respiratory system 
internal; we observe a prominent func- 
tion of animal life foretyped in the power 
of motion or contraction possessed by the 
fly-catcher, or sensitive plant, the mi- 
mosa and other species, analogous to the 
muscularity of animals. 

The plant being a tri-composite crea- 
ture, chemical, organic, and vital, we 
shall be prepared in following out the 
clue with which the stars and the mine- 
rals have supplied us, to find the impulse 
of attraction manifested in a triple sense, 
Ist. In the cohesion and combination of 








chemical constituents. 2d. In the motion 
of its fluids through capillary tubes, and 
in the assimilation by each plant of the 
sap globules suited to its nourishment, 
fixed by attractions specific to each tissue. 
3d. In the flower, the highest develop- 
ment in the plant and the organ of love, 
where, as in the Colinsonia, the pistil 
bows itself to kiss each stamen in suc- 
cession, or in the heroie Valisneria, 
which, detached from its stalk, crosses 
the waters towards his lady near the 
farther shore. 
Animal Kingdom. 

Analytically considered, an animal of 
one of the higher classes is, first, a tri- 
composite creature, chemical, organic, 
and vital; and second, its vitality has a 
composite development, sensuous, affee- 
tive, and intellectual or instinctual. It 
will be understood that vitality is the 
manifestation of organic structure, and 
that sensation, intellect and affection are 
developments and modifications of vitality. 
The respiratory function corresponds, for 
instance, to the organs—lungs, heart, 
blood and bloodvessels, medulla oblongata, 
sympathetic nerves, and certain muscles. 
The vital nature is a series comprising as 
many sub-series as there exist orders or 
classes of functions, as in the following 
table. (See next page.) 

Molecules of various characters, seen 
under the microscepe’s field of view to 
move with apparent spontaneity in the 
areole of the tissues, the interspace be- 
tween arterial and venous capillaries, 
where the bloodvessels terminate, are 
fixed by specific industria] attractions as 
workers in a group of muscular fibre, or 
as feelers in the sentient extremity of a 
These nerve groups, and muscle 
groups, with others of mucous membrane, 
serous membrane, vessels and follicles, 
unite in an organic series, as in the 
stomach, each bringing to a great part- 
nership work peculiar individual qualities 
which no other possesses, yet without 
ever a collision of interest from this dis- 
similitude ; since variety in the parts is 
the essential condition of unity and in- 
tegrity in the whole for which those parts 
Each molecule, by 
obeying its own attractions, and each 
group of molecules, by filling the special 
function based upon those attractions, 
enables the other individual molecules, 
and the other groups, to obey their seve- 
ral attractions, and fill their functions in 
the series in full security that the well- 
being of the whole will arise from this 
wise selfishness. [rom special arrange- 
ments in these organie groups and series, 
functioning in different sorts of vital 
industry, result the faculties and senti- 
ments which under the three 
heads of Sensitive, Affective, and Dis- 
These constitute the primary 


nerve. 


were calculated. 


we class 


tributive. 
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co Oe OS The Tissues form double combinations, first, into groups and series ulti- 
Carbon Oxygen Calcium Oxygen mating in distinct organs; second, in the structure adapted to a specific 
6.13 8 20,52 8 function in many or all organs of the animal system or series. 


Nore. 
from the central ; 


given at each degree only the expansion of the central term. 


analysis of Man, 
folded in a tabular 
number. 


be more fully un- 
exposition in our next 


To be Continued. 
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SECTION III1.—NOTICE VI. 


ON EDUCATION. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
Of the Little Bands. 


The activity and emulation of the Lit- 
tle Hordes will be doubly intense, if we 
oppose to them another corporation equal- 
ly founded in nature. 
male children incline to unclean occupa- 
tions, to impudence and rudeness ; on the 
other hand, we see the majority of little 
girls incline to elegance of dress and man- 
ners. Here we have a very decided germ 
of rivalry; it only remains to develop 
it, in application to industry. 

The more the Little Hordes distinguish 
themselves by their civie virtues and de- 
votedness, the more good qualities must 
the rival corporation exhibit in contrast, 
in order to balance them in public estima- 
tion. The Little Bands are the preserv- 
ers of the social charm, a post less bril- 
liant than that of the support of social 
harmony held by the Little Hordes; but 
the cares bestowed upon collective orna- 
ment, upon the public luxury and ele- 
gance, become as precious in Association 
as the other branches of industry. The 
Little Bands are very useful in this sort 
of labor; the adornment of the entire 
township, both materially and spiritually, 
is their special attribute. 

Every one is free in harmony to dress 
according to his fancy, but in all cor- 
porative 
essential ; each group, each series anew 
es its selection, and in the competitions 
called forth by material ornament or the 


The majority of 


reunions unitary costumes are 


choice and renewal of costumes, the taste 
for dolls is utilized, as well as that for 
toys, as we have said above in speaking 
of the earlier phases of education. ‘The 


| Little Bands, composed for the most part 


}more intellectual cast, 


of girls, are charged with the presenta- 


tion of dolls and mannikins, among which | 
selections will be made after a critical ex- | 


amination, 

Opposed in tone to the Little Hordes, 
they are passionately fond of Alficismm, or 
of the elegant and classic. They are so 
polite that the boys yield precedence to 
aaa cirls. 

About one-third of the boys figure in 
the Little Bands, namely, the boys of a 
precocious minds 
like Pascal, who have a premature pro- 
pensity for study ; and those little effemi- 
nates, who from an early age incline to 
gentleness. 

Not so active as the Little Hordes, 
they do not rise so early, and they do not 
arrive at the v workshops in the morning 
until four o'clock. Earlier than that they 
would not be needed, since they do not 
give themselves much to the care of the 
large animals, but rather to that of the 
species which are difficult to rear and to 
domesticate, as the carrier pigeons, the 
aviaries, the beavers in combined labor, 
and the zebras. 

They are the supreme police in al] that 
pertains to the vegetable kingdom; who- 
ever breaks the branch of a tree, gathers 
a flower or fruit out of season, or care- 
lesslv tramples down a plant, is complain- 
ed of to the senate of the Little Bands, 
who judge according to a penal code ap- 
plied to this kind of offences, just as the 
Divan of the Little Hordes has jurisdie- 
tion over offences within the sphere of the 
animal kingdom. 


Charged with the spiritual and material 
adornment of the township, they exercise 
the functions of the French sa Della 
Crusean academies ; they are the censors 
of bad language and of false pronuncia- 
tion: each gentle knightess of the Little 


Bands is authorized to act like the vener- 
able lady of Athens who took Theophras- 
tus to task for his defective modes of 

The senate of the Little Bands 
right to literary censorship over 


speech. 
has the 


Every other term in each series would, as well as the central term, give an expansion into sub-series or groups like that proceeding 
‘but as our object is not to give an exhaustive analysis of Man, but only to illustrate the arborescent type of the series, we have 


the parents themselves; it makes out a 
list of the faults in grammar or pronunci- 
ation committed by each associate, and 
the chancery of the Little Bands sends to 
him this list, with an invitation to abstain 
in future. 

They will undoubtedly have made suffi- 
cient studies to exercise a criticism of so 
difficult and delicate a nature: but I 
merely touch upon this subject which be- 
longs to the chapter upon teaching. 

Stimulated by the great examples of 
virtue and devotedness which are set 
them by the Little Hordes, they have it 
at heart to equal them in every thing 
which falls within their power; a fair in- 
itiate, who has fortune, will make in the 
course of her youth, from the time of her 
admission into this chivalrous order (at 
the age of nine years), a present of some 
ornament to her troop, and to the entire 
squadron, if her means permit. She 
would be despised if it were possible to 
suspect her of selfishness, of the civilized 
spirit which leads a woman to disdain her 
sex, to rejoice in its disgraces, in its ser- 
vitudes and privations, and to prize a 
gew-gaw only as her poorer neighbors 
are deprived of it. The Little Bands do 
honor to themselves by manners altogeth- 
er opposed to those of civilized ladies, 
and devote themselves to finery only to 
make it a spring of general friendship 
and adornment in the township, a lever of 
enthusiasm in industry, and of corpora- 
tive generosity. 

A corporative treasury must be made 
up for the Little Bands, to enable them to 
exercise this generosity. If the Little 
Hordes are allowed to spend one-eighth 
of their patrimony in philanthropic ser- 
vices, so too may the Little Bands employ 
in the same way one-sixteenth of theirs, 
and if necessary, the whole income of 
their shares, — shares which childhood 
will accumulate, because it always gains 
more than its expenses. 

The Litthe Bands connect with them- 
selves older persons as cooperators, under 
the title of coryhantes, in contradistinetion 
to the druids and druidesses of the Little 
Hordes. The same contrast reigns in 
their travelling allies who are large bands 
of knights errant of both sexes, devoted 

















Little Hordes have for their travelling al- 
lies, the great hordes of adventurers en- 
gaged in public labors. 


tion of characters, a fundamental division 
into strong or major shades, and soft or 
minor shades, a distinction that reigns in 
all created things; in colors from deep to 
bright, in music from grave to acute, &e. 
This contrast naturally forms in childhood 
the distinction of the Little Hordes and 
Little Bands, devoted to opposite func- 
tions. 

The functiens of the Little Hordes ef- 
fect the grand prodigy of the fusion of 
classes ; from the Little Bands is obtained 
a service no less eminent, which is the 
refinement of the series from the earliest 
age ; and this is the end of education. 

We have seen, in chapters V. and VI., 
that an industrial series would be defect- 
ive if it should want compactness; to 
render it compact, we must bring into 


play a minute distinction of tastes into_ 


varieties, tenuities and minimities. The 
children will be accustomed from an early 
age to these distinctions of shades in pas- 
sion. This is the task of the Little 
Bands, in which are brought together the 
children who are inclined to minute re- 
finements in dress, the must common 
theme of controversy among little girls 
and women ; they, like our literary men 
and painters, will see shocking defects 
where an ordinary persou would perceive 
no fault. 

The Little Bands will be skilful in de- 
veloping divisions upon shades of taste, 
in classing the niceties of art, and will 
thus produce compactness in the series, 
by the refinement of tastes and fancies 
and the production of the scale of differ- 
ences. his property reigns much less 
in the Little Hordes, except in the prov- 
ince of gastronomy. 

Thus the harmonic education draws its 
means of equilibrium from two opposite 
tastes, from that for dirt, and that for re- 
fined elegance; propensities which are 
both condemned by our sophists in educa- 
tion. The Litthe Hordes do negatively 
what the Little Bands do positively; the 
former do away the obstacles to harmony, 
they destroy the spirit of caste which 
would grow out of repugnant labors; the 
latter create the germ of the series by 
their skill in organizing scales of taste, 
fine shades of division between different 
groups; hence it is evident that 

The Little Hordes proceed to the beau- 
tiful by the way of the good, by speculat- 
ive uncleanness. 

The Little Bands proceed to the good 
by the way of the beantiful, by love of 
elegance and study. 

This contrasted action is the universal 
law of nature; throughout her whole 
system we find counterpoises and forces 
balanced in direct and inverse play, in as- 
cending and descending vibration; in 
mode refracted and reflected, major and 
minor; centripetal and centrifugal forces, 
&e. Every where we behold direct and 
inverse action, a principle absolutely un- 
known in civilization which, always sim- 
ple and simplistic in its method, seeks to 
fashion the whole mass of children after 
one unique mould; at Sparta it would 
have them all friends of black broth; at 
Paris, all friends of commerce, without 
any contrast or competition of instincts. 


On the other hand, it employs the con- 


fused mode instead of the composite ; it. 


to the fine arts. On the other hand, the | 


_ | day they educate them after the pattern 
Nature has contrived, in the distribu- | 
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subjects children to different morals ac-|ment, when behold! we are clean 


cording to castes, to different principles | 


according to the changes of ministry; to-| 


of Brutus, to-morrow after that of Cesar. 
That is to say: instead of unity of sys- 
tem, they employ monotony as to charac- 
ters, and confusion as to methods; and 
nowhere in the civilized education do we 
find any trace of the natural method, or 
the contrast of instinets and of sexes, the 
application of which we shall examine 
farther in treating of the age of puberty. 
But preliminary to this it will be neces- 
sary to treat of the associative system of 
teaching, the springs and methods of 
which have no affinity to ours. 


ing the Little Bands. As to the proofs, 
they would be the same as for every oth- 
er arrangement; the thing we have to 
verify is, whether we have found a series 
and given full course to the Mechanizing 
Passions. The series in the Little Bands 
will be formed, as in the Little Hordes, 
by three divisions, two with contrasted 
functions, and one with mixed functions 
between the two; the whole in contrast 
with the occupations of the Little Hordes. 
If this rule is well observed, the three 
passions will have a much more easy de- 
velopment than that described in chapter 
XVIII., on the subject of the most un- 
grateful of all functions in education. 
Let us reserve these details for the end 
of the section. 


REVIEW, 





Address and Poem delivered before the 
Philalethean Socvty of Hanover College, 
Indiana, at the Annual Commencement, 
August 17, 1846. By T. H. Srreve, 
and W. D. Gatiacuer. (Published 
by request of the Society.) Cinein- 
nati: Printed by L’Hommedieu & Co. 
1546. 

There is a good deal ef literary merit 
in these twin performances, conceived at 
one time and in one spirit, and at the bid- 
ding of a society who style themselves 
‘* Lovers of Truth.’’ Their fresh and 
generous tone of thought betrays famili- 
arity with the best books, if no more. 
They show a hopeful leaning; they are 
ardent, cheerful, strong, and full of a 
certain smack of progress, as is the whole 
mind of the West. And progress is the 
theme of them both, deeply felt no doubt, 
and we shall see how deeply understood. 

Mr. Shreve’s discourse purports to be 
on the ‘ Philosophy of Revolutions.” 
But we open it to enjoy and accept a gen- 
eral statement with some good illustra- 
tions of the simple fact that every thing 
always is in revolution; we read on say- 
ing ** true enough ”’ to several desultory 
characterizings of successive changes in 
empires, arts, philosophies and_ litera- 
tures; we follow him through a brief 
comparison of the English, French and 
American revolutions, from which he 
simply draws the conclusion that all rev- 
olutions are a long time preparing, and 
that the leading actors in them must be 
persons steeped in the spirit of the move-| 


‘ 


through, we have traversed the whole 


| wood and come out on the other side, still 


looking for that same ‘* Philosophy! ” 
Did we dream, or where were we during 
the unfolding of this sage Philosophy ? 
For many acute and just observations we 
have to thank the author, for that recep- 
tiveness and happy reproduction of Car- 
lyle’s, Cousin’s, Guizot’s best thoughts, 
which comes next perhaps to originality, 
we can give him eredit also; but as to 
philosophy, if there was any, it was too 


3 subtle for our eyes to see it. A philoso- 
I have given but a few details respect- | 


phy of revolutions, we should suppose, 
would determine the Jaws and conditions 
of revolutions ; it would divine the unity 
of all movements, and exhibit the analo- 
gy between them all; it would count the 
elements and verify the scale of progress, 
and calculate its periods and phases, so 
that we may read the future in the past, 
and tell not only whether we are moving, 
but where we are, in what phase of that 
great progressive social destiny of whose 
onsweep thus far history records only the 
sparks that fly. Some think that we are 
near the goal of human possibilities ; that 
the world is wondrous old and is waxing 
towards the height of Civilized perfecti- 
bility. Others have been bold to suspect 
that we are yet in the infancy and teeth- 
ing-time of the race, that six thousand 
years is but a short space to allot to that, 
compared to the long mid-summer-day 
periods of coming Harmony, and that 
such a thing as Society has not yet ex- 
isted at all, bat only gleams and chaotie, 
though prophetic caricatures of the same, 
to be sueceeded by the real thing in 
God's good time. All this it certainly 
behoves a philosophy of revolutions to 
furnish some ideas about ; but our Phil- 
alethean, truth-loving orator says noth- 
ing. He snaps off short with counselling 
the young men, if they would be leaders 
in the movements of the day, to enter in- 
to them with all their hearts and under- 
stand them. As we have said, the minds 
of Western thinkers are full of the spirit 
of progress ; they are elated with it and 
prophecy largely about it. There is 
great evidence of life and of true hope 
and earnestness in their virgin periodicals 
and in the annual addresses given at the 
literary institutions which spring up so 
rapidly among them. But as yet the 
thought of progress with them is a vague 
one, without form or science, a spirit 
which they breathe, rather than a princi- 
ple which they understand. There is a 
want of thoroughness, of patient and pro- 
found study, and of all method of thought 
in this Address, which we cannot help 
contrasting with its large title, although 
as an off-hand literary performance we 
confess again to its great merits. In 
point of style it certainly is far above the 


- 
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average of such performances, even in 
our older institutions. It shows power, 
although it rushes into great subjects un- 
prepared. 


to Western 


But this is not a fault peculiar 
thinking. Nowhere yet, 
among accepted oracles, has the problem 
of social destiny been even apprehended, 
not to say solved. ‘There is more of the 
philosophy of revolutions in Fourier’s 
simple enumeration of the eight succes- 
sive societies on earth, (namely Edenism, 
Savageism, Patriarchalism, Barbarism, 
Civilization, and now the commencement 
of the sixth or Guarantyism, to be fol- 
lowed by Simple Association, and at 
last by Full Harmony) than in all the 
philosophical histories and political treat- 
ises of this day put together; and never 
was history so just, never went polit- 
ical economy so straightway to the heart 
of the matter, as his descriptions of the 
characteristics of these successive phases 
of humanity. 

But we did not mean to be severe with 
this address. The great fault which we 
have to find with it is simply a negative 
one, that it dees not offer more, that it 
does not wisely state and solve a great 
problem ; and in this the literature and 
politics and science of the day are all 
alike deficient. ‘The writer speaks as one 
who is excited and made happy with the 
first enthusiasm of certain vague but 
hopeful views of things, and who natural- 
ly magnifies his youthful fervors into an 
This is the 
aura which precedes the day-spring of the 
true social science, and many fee] it and 


are elated by it and utter thonghts, which 


imagination of philosophy. 


are but the prophecy of thought, in the 
same way. The freedom, buoyancy and 
vigor of this writer’s mind would lead us 
to think of him as one well prepared to 
read and 
of the ‘‘ Treatise on the Science of Uni- 
versal Unity,’’ and to use the key it offers 
to the solution of Sucial Destiny. 


weigh the deep suggestions 


Mr. Gallagher's poem we have not read 
without a thrill of the true poetic feeling. 
This too is a review of human progress, 
and is entitled *‘The Promise of the 
Present.’’ These are the opening lines: 

“ Never, since Time began 
The portals of Eternity to ope, 
Hath the forever-struggling heart of Man 
Been quickened by such hope 
As animates and thrills each fibre now. 
Never before hath his commanding brow 

With equal radiance been bright; 

Nor the high impress borne so streng 

Of pow’r to wrestle with the Wrong, 

And to achieve the Right. 
Not until now hath his mysterious soul, 
The circuit of Eternity that sweeps, 
Felt calm amid the tides of Thought that roll 
Their mighty volumes through its sounding dec ps. 
Not until now have his unresting eyes 
Pierced steadily the thick old gloom that lies 
On and around him from his natal day, — 
And seen, with faith that knows not to despond, 
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| recognizes the great wrongs of the labor- 


The heaven of beauty that lies bright beyond, 
Outspreading wide, and stretching far away.” 
The poet then commences his historic 
review, glancing at the patriarchal days, 
at ** Earth’s earlier nations,”* in which 
‘‘men were ¢hings,’’ lingering a little 


more fondly in the times of Greece, 


thence passing to the earlier nations of 


Italy, where his verse flows very sweetly, 
as our readers shall hereby know for 


themselves. 


llevs spread 


‘“ Where o’er Etrurian va 
Serenest skies of softest blue, — 
Where leaping Alpine torrents ft d 
Meandering streams, that glided through 
Cool poplar shades, and stole among 
Low thickets with the wine-grape hung,— 

Where yellow Tiber roll’d between 

Banks living in eternal green, 

And all of swect, or grand, or fair, 

Was on the earth, and in the air,— 
The seeds of nations wandered. Settling down 
And striking root, soon many a quiet town 
Sprang up along the green accliv.tic 
And in the shadows of embowering trees. 
And here, reposing through the hot mid-d LY, 
Or in cool morn and breezy eve away 
Seeding broad fields, or from the generous soil 
Gathering rich fruits without o’ertasking toil, 
\ happy people lived 
And plenty, and the 


h ly py, if ease, 
simple pow’r to please 
Rude fancies, and to sat sf desires 

As r ide, be happ jess 


Ere lon 


Po; ulous cities rose 
g, and in them the unholy fires 


} 


That madden, and call down unnumbered woes 


On earth, were kindled; and the hearts of men 


Became the altars of Ambition then.” 


Rome rises and falls, the dark ages fol- 
low, the elements of the later nations be- 
come concreted; art, eloquence, poetry 
appear again; the idea of freedom is 
born, but is at once prostituted in the 
French Revolution; and then the poet 
turns to his own country ** whose deep 
foundations had been laid in prayer.’’ 
Ife mourns and rebukes the degeneracy 
of the present descendents of the Pil- 
grims in some indignant stanzas, and adds 


that 


Distrustful glances back upon the Past — 
Refusing by its lessons to abide, 


And looking forward to the new —the untried. 


When unroll'd, 


What is the tale of the old ages told ? 


And why should this not be so ? 


Ambition, avarice, hate, and pride, and lust, 

All in one form of animated dust; 

Slaves tamely sinking ‘neath a tyrant’s frown, 
Ready to kiss the hand that strikes them down; 
Men driv’n by millions to unh« ly wars, 

To swell the trophied pride of conquerors ; 
Rivers of blood — plains slippery with gore — 
And seas a battle-field from shore to shore! 

If thus the dark and dread ac unt be cast, 

W hy should the Present lean upon the Past ? 
Is this the work by Heaven ordained for man? 
Is this to execute the Eternal 
Why not unto the Future rather turn, 
Where brightest fires of H pe forever burn? 
Hope, and assurance that Man’s truest d Ly 


Dawns Now upon the world, though yet with 


feeble ray! 


In the last strain, or paragraph, the poet 











ing classes in the old world and the new, 
and sings the ‘* Promise of the Present.” 
But what is the promise’ Alas! no better 
He has poetized and 
criticised the whole Past thus far only to 


than a bloody one. 


close with these lines: 

“So human passions, of terrific birth, 

Shall sweep and desolate the broad green earth, 
Until the fight be fought, the victory won, 

And Equal Justice smile on all beneath the sun.” 


Ile does not comprehend the idea of a 
peaceful revolution, of an actual regener- 
ation of our old false societies without be- 
ing scourged into it, and without the dev- 
il's principle of ** conquering a peace.”’ 
Fighting, O poet, never will do the thing. 
It is the false, simplistic means which has 
but all 
such victories are defeats; in conquering 


been uniformly tried hitherto ; 


thus one enemy, we raise up another in 
our midst; we break our own chains 
with a deal of noble sentiment and hero- 
ism, but we instantly forge chains for 
others in the saered name of competitive 
commerce ; we slay our enemies by wak- 
ing up these passions ‘‘ of terrific birth,”’ 
and these, when the fight is won, turn 
round and slay us who employed them. 
Warlike 


lutions, the revolutions of a wheel al- 


revolutions are indeed revo- 
ways returning upon itself in the same 
vicious circle. Equal Justice will come; 
perfect peace and harmony will come: 
but not until fur simplistic force and mad 
resistance of especial wrongs, wise social 
order shall be substituted, by first or- 
ganizing Industry so that it shall not 
be that old bone of contention, but the 
symmetrical skeleton and support of the 
whole fair fabric of society; so that all 
men shall in interest be one, and wars 
and slavery, all base excitements and 
false means of power, become absorbed in 
the more exciting and constructive labors 
of the race. ‘There will be more poetry, 
to say the least, in snch a revolution. 
Let all poets then, whose souls are full 
of love for freedom and humanity, sing 
only Peace to the down-trodder, and the 
poorly paid: * Peace, O my wronged and 
suffering brothers; though you must still 
be deprived of all the conditions of true 
manhood, though you must wait and suf- 
fer longer, still let there be peace, that 
this ¢rue revolution may begin, that the 
young plant of future order and harmony 
may grow to overshadow the earth, and 
woo the winds of heaven to gentleness 
before it be torn up by their mad fury.’ 


Be thou thine own home, and in tlhiy self dwell; 


Inn anywhere ; 

And seeing the snail, which every where doth 
roam 

Carrving his own home still, still is at home, 

i 


ollow (for he is easy paced) this snail ; 
e thine own palace, or the world’s thy jail. 


Donne. 

















Solitary Hours. By Carotine Souruey,| 
Authoress of Ellen Fitzarthur; The 
Birth-Day, &e. New York: Wiley 
& Putnam. 1846. pp. 159. P 


The Birth-Day; a Poem in Three Parts. 
To which are added Occasional Verses. 
By Carotine Bowxes, Authoress of 
Ellen Fitzarthur, &e. New York: 
Wiley and Putnam. 1844. pp. 179. 
(Redding & Co., 8 State St., Boston.) 


These two volumes now appear in the 
‘* Library of Choice Reading ’* as Parts 
First and Second of ** Mrs. Southey’s 
(Caroline Bowles) Poems.’’ It is very 
unforced, unaffected poetry, the whole of 
it. It is evidently a true and natural ex- 
pression of the woman; her smiles and 
little actions are all daguerrotyped in 
these verses, as well as her faith, her 
aspirations, and her inward experience re- 
corded in graceful numbers. Seemingly 
it would take but little more, after having 
read them, to know her fully : —a cheer- 
ful, loving, pious nature, made for home, 
and fond of treasuring up the little daily 
honey-drops of life. She versifies appar- 
ently with the greatest ease; her rhythm 
is very musical and varied, her style fa- 
miliar, strong and full of distinet pictures, 
and the tone of her thoughts cheerful 
and birdlike, humane and happy, deeply 
religious yet not shrinking from the 
world. 

There is an excessive minuteness in 
her reminiscences, and of such almost 
her whole stock of poetry is made up. 
Especially is this the case with the 


largest of these poems, ** The Birth Day,” 


which is a most minute journal ef her 


own childhood, and goes into all the de- 


tails of her dolls, pictures, little gardens, 
story-books, first attempts at writing, 
sewing, and so forth, and gives full- 
length portraits of her nurse, her eat, 
her canary-bird, and even of a toad whe 
pleased her fancy. But over all these 
pictures there is spread the golden light 
of a pure love of life; they show a soul 
too good, too truly living to despise the 
little. A childlike penchant for flowers 
and birds and squirrels, and painted peb- 
bles, with all their fairy associations, and 
for every thing picturesque and natural, 
seems to dwell with her yet. 

It is the poetry of Familism, the poetry 
of home, of friendship and familiar things. 
It reminds us much of Cowper, only that 
it is more unifurmly cheerful. But there 
is the same limitation to the }emf® senti- 
ments, the same fondness for detail, the 
same evangelical sort of piety. It is po- 
etry of the Cowper School, we should 
say, decidedly, only it has more of the 
bloom of health. ‘The shorter pieces all 
celebrate the innocent pleasures of daily 
life and friendship, and all close regularly 
with a pious thought, like the family 
prayer before bed-time. But the sinceri- 
ty and sweetness of all this command 
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respect and admiration. 
among the poems of the first volume are 


lnterspersed 


several prose essays and sketches of re- 
markable beauty and vivacity of thought, 
especially the one on ** Childhood,”’ and 
the one on ‘* Beauty,”’ in which she ex- 


poses the insincerity of the common de- | 
precation of personal beauty as a curse, | 


and asserts that the beautiful are not more 
liable to vanity, if they are as much so, 
as the ugly, (or conventionally ‘* the 
plain,’’). 


the following : 


‘* Now verily, I am inclined to believe, that of 
ull modifications of this infirm ty—this vice, if 
you will have it so—dhat is most harmless 
which plumes itself on outward and visible per- 
fections, (1 speak with exclusive reference to 
female beauties ;) and, in point of fact, have we 
not often occasion to remark, that a pretty, vain, 
giddy girl, one of the most apparently inconsid- 
erate character, will settle down for life, with a 
companion who deserves and possesses her re- 
spect and affection, into a domestic, prudent 
wife, a careful and tender mother, an exemplary 
mistress of a family ; while some grave, demure- 
looking miss, guarded at all points in the armor 


bristling all over with decorum, and 


of ugliness, 
pinched into the very pattern of primness and 


propriety, doth as often (if occasion offer) 


} ‘ 


launch out into such extravagances and indis- 


cretions, as defy all calculation on prebability, 


and liability, and utterly confound the wise the- 
ey ee eS ee a ; 
ones of all deciaimers against the dangerous 


: >b ” 
endowments of Beauty 





POETRY. 


UN ANOTHER’S SORROW. 


BY WILLIAM BLAKE, 


Can I see another's wo, 
And not be in sorrow too ? 
Can I see another’s grief. 


And not seek for kind relief? 


Can I see a falling tear, 
And not feel my sorrow’s share ? 
Can a father see his child 


Weep, nor be with sorrow filled ? 


Can a mother sit and hear 
An infant groan, an infant fear ? 
No! no! never can it be! 


Never, never can it be ! 


And can He who smiles on all, 
Hear the wren with sorrows small, 
Hear the small bird’s grief and care, 
Ilear the woes that infants bear, — 


And not sit beside the nest, 
Pouring pity in their breast ? 
And not sit the cradle near, 


Weeping tear on infant’s tear ? 


And not sit both night and day, 


Wiping all our tears away ? 


Oh! no! never can it be! 


Never, never can it be! 


He doth give his Joy to all: 
He becomes an infant small: 
He becomes a man of wo: 


Ile doth feel the sorrow too. 


Think not thou can’st sigh a sigh, 
And thy Maker is not nigh 


Who has not seen the truth of 
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Think not thou can’st weep a tear, 
And thy Maker is not near. 


Oh! he gives to us his joy, 
That our griefs he may destroy : 

Till our grief is fled and gone 
He doth sit by us and moan. 





SONNET. 
BY MRS. SOUTHEY. 


Traveller of Life! what plant of virtues rare 
Seeketh thy curious eye? ’‘Mongst earth’s 
excess, 
Will none but the exotic, Happiness, 
Content thy eager longing? Fruitless care ! 
It groweth not beneath our clouded skies. 
But when amongst the groves of Paradise 
The soft winds wanton, haply they may bear 


From thence to earth some vagrant flower 
or leaf, 
Some fluttering petal, exquisite as brief 
Its od’rous beauty ! — Oh, if to thy share 
It fall, one blossom on thy path to find — 
Quick! snatch it to thine heart, ere the rough 
wind 
Despoil its fragrance. It will fade e’en there ; 
Thou cans’t not quite exclude this cold world’s 
nipping air. 


A FAIR PLACE AND PLEASANT. 


BY MRS. SOUTHEY. 


A fair place and pleasant, this same world of 

ours ! 

Who says there are serpents ‘mongst all the 
sweet flowers ? 

Who says every blossom we pluck has its 
thorn ? 

Pho! Pho! laugh those musty old sayings to 


| scorn. 


If you roam to the tropics for flowers rich and 
rare, 

No doubt there are serpents, and deadly ones, 
there ; 

If none but the rose will content you, ’tis true 

You may get sundry scratches, and ugly ones 


too, 


But pr’ythee, look there — Could a serpent find 
room 

In that close-woven moss, where those violets 
bloom ? 

(nd reach me that woodbine (you ll get it with 
ease) — 

Now, wiseacre! where are the thorns, if you 


please ? 


I say there are angels in every spot, 
| Though our dim earthly vision discerneth them 
not ; 
| That they’re guardians assign’d to the least of 
us all, 


By Him who takes note if a sparrow but fall. 


That they’re aye flitting near us, around us, 
above, 
On missions of kindness, compassion, and love ; 
| That they’re glad when we’re happy, disturbed at 


our tears, 
Distress’d at our weaknesses, failings, and fears, 


| That they care for the least of our innocent joys, 
Though we’re cozen’d like children with trifles 
and toys, 
| And can lead us to bloom-beds, and lovely ones 
too, 
Where snake never harbor’d, and thorn never 
grew. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


PROSPECTS OF THE HARBINGER. 

It was stated in a former number, as 
well as at a meeting of ** The Union of 
Associationists ’’ last month in Boston, 
that the subscription-list was not sufficient 
to sustain the Harbinger, and that the 
Fourth Volume could not be published 
unless the sum of five hundred dollars, in 
addition to the current subscription, should 


be guarantied for that purpose by thi 


. ) 
Should 


friends of Association generally. 
the same amount accrue in the shape of 
regular subscriptions, it would indeed be 
yreater assurance of 


= 


preferable as giving 
permanence to the paper; but as we can 
hardly expect so great an increase in so 
short a time, and as it is essential that wi 
know what we can depend upon before 
the present volume closes, which will be 
in five weeks hence, we have submitted 
the question of its further continuance to 
the liberality of those who already feel 
an interest in it as the organ of our 
caus’. 

Should we, by any extra exertion on 
the part of those who read as well as 
those who conduct the IHlarbinger, be 
enabled to continue it through the Fourth 
Volume, there will be during that time 
agencies in the field, which we have 
never had before, public lectures and pri- 
vate appeals, awakening a wider interest 
in our social doctrines and ther by neces- 
sarily increasing the demand for the Har- 
binger, sufficiently perhaps to place it 
on a permanent basis hereafter. 

We are 


continually and anxiously 


asked : ‘‘ What is the prospect?’ Judg- 
ing from such inquiries and from the 
many letters we receive from all parts of 
the country deprecating the discontinu- 
ance of the Harbinger as an irreparable 
loss to the cause, we should say the pros- 
pect was good. 
only can decide the case; and of these 
too, the prospect brightens. If all that 


had been nominally pledged were actually 


But deeds and money 


raised, we should see our way very 
clearly ; but we fear that all our friends 
do not realize how short a time is left 
them for the fulfilment of these pledges. 
Meanwhile, we adopt the suggestion of 
several correspondents and commence this 
day publishing a weekly statement of 
receipts. The following sums have been 
received and deposited in the hands of 


Francis George Shaw, Esq., Treasurer | 


lof ** The American 


THE HARBINGER. 
Union of 
tionists,’’ to be returned to the donors in 


case the paper does not go on. 


Donations towards Vol. IV. since September 21. 
Josiah Wolcott, Boston,...........$10 00 
Sidney Southworth, Boston,....... 5 00 
I. W. Parkman. Boston,...ccccocce 40 
W. Mc Farland, Boston,........+.. 100 
Seth Wells, Boston,......scccseee 10 00 
A Lady, OG. cus nite ces toccuians 5 00 
I’. G. Shaw, West Roxbury,....... 10 00 
G. H. Williams, North Wayne, Me. 4 00 
J. V. Dunbar, North Wayne, Me.... 4 00 

wWesee SOO 


Attleboro’, Pa..... 50 00 


W. Sears, Chicago, Ill....... 


C, C, Chapman, 


Total ccccccosccsveeZlO] @ 
To these add new subscriptions for 


Vol. IV. (alse deposited as above,).. 20 00 


ASSOCIATION IN) BOSTON. 

We cheerfully give place to the follow- 
ing communication from a correspondent 
in Boston, who is personally unknown to 
us, but who, we doubt not, is animated 
by asinecere zeal for the progress of the 
Associative movement. His suggestions 
are entitled to great weight, and we hope 
will be acted on, as far as practicable, by 
the friends of our eause in that city, 
which contains a number of earnest advo- 
cates of Association, whose zeal and de- 
votedness, we venture to say, cannot be 
surpassed in this country. It is owing, 
in a great measure, to their prompt and ef- 
ficient action, that the Association meet- 
ings in Boston have, almost without ex- 
ception, called together large audiences, 
and been the occasion of mutual encour- 
agement and hope. A series of social 
meetings were held in Boston during the 
latter part of last winter, which were 
found to be very interesting and instrue- 
tive. 
these, with measures to give them a 
greater publicity, so that all the friends 


of Association in the vicinity should 


} 


have an opportunity to become known to 


*h other, and to enjoy a mutual inter- 


eat 
change of thought. 

We wish we could impress upon the 
minds of our readers, who share with us 
the cheering faith of a social renovation, 
the conviction which we feel of the sol- 
emn obligations which rest upon every 
advoeate of the Associative doctrines, to 
devote himself, with a daily fresh conse- 
The influ- 


ence of every individual is of unspeakable 


eration, to their promotion. 
importance. He is placed in one of those 
‘* tides of time,’’? where immense conse- 
quences depend on the wisdom and fidel- 
ity of amoment. No cause like this ever 
demanded the earnestness of devoted men. 
It concentrates in itself all that is holy 
and sublime in every reform for which 
brave souls have fought; it is called to 
face an opposition, which will be bitter 


and unrelenting, in 


Associa- | 


We would suggest the revival of 


proportion to the, 








magnitude of the interests 


that are at 
stake ; and its certain, if not speedy suc- 


cess will realize the hopes of social har- 
mony which have caused al] true hearts 
to thrill with high emotion in every age, 
Let all who have received the truly hu- 
mane faith of Universal Unity, consider 
themselves united, in a sacred band, and 
pledged to labor while life lasts, or till 
victory is achieved, against the outra- 
geous falsenesses and abuses of the exist- 
The cause to 
which you are devoted is the cause of 
God. 


tions the inherent laws which his Provi- 


ing order of society. 
It will embody in social institu- 
dence has ordained for the harmony of 


It is the cause of Human- 
ity. Until it shall be fully established on 


the Universe. 


the earth, man is doomed to welter in the 
same horrible abyss of antagonism, de- 
ception, fraud, poverty, and wretchedness, 
in which he is now steeped to the very 
Work, then brothers, as servants 
of the Infinite One ; He will prosper the 
just cause ; and men will enjoy an untold 
blessedness in its triumph. 


lips. 


‘‘T suppose there is quite a number of 
honest, hearty friends of Association in 
Boston, who ‘ure gradually advancing in 
a knowledge of social science, and quiet- 
ly letting their light shine within their 
own circle of influence ; but we are most- 
other, one man 
Has not the time 
now come for uniting these elements a 
little, that we may enjoy a mutual benefit 
and radiate a whiter light, than, as pris- 


ly strangers to each 


ay 1¢ ce by ourselves. 


matic individuals, we can,—the time for 
forming a society auxiliary to the Ameri- 
ean Union, with a reading room and hall 
for frequent meetings, and an organization 
for other united efforts. With sucha union, 
I am confident we might support a thor- 
ough course of lectures the coming sea- 
son, and at almost any time pay for the 
printing of a tract desirable to circulate. 
If this be not practicable, then why may 
not a few young men, more ardent than 
the rest, obtain a room and each bring to 
it, for mutual use, such papers and books 
as he may have or choose to procure? A 
small contribution from each would then 
furnish the room with all papers which 
advocate or oppose Association, the prin- 
cipal books on the subject to be had in 
this country, and new ones as they are 
This a desirable 
place of resort to spend spare time in 


published. would be 
reading or conversation, and here per- 
sons beginning to interest themselves in 
the subject might be invited. 

‘*T do not aspire to be a leader in this 
matter and may be thought out of place 
in suggesting that the attention of friends 
in Boston be specially called, through the 
Harbinger, to the importance and pleas- 
ure of doing something for the cause here 








and now. Let suitable persons be in- 
duced to take the lead, believing that 
others will willingly co-operate.” 


FORMS OF GUARANTYISM. 
It can hardly be supposed that such an 
immense stride can be taken at once, as 


the transition from the present order of 


society, — the order of antagonism, strife, 
disappointment, and physical and moral 


meanness, —to the Combined Order, or 
the order of harmony, mutual aid, free 
and natural development, and physical 
and moral The 


evils which now reign every where, from 


excellence. atrocious 
the crowd on the exchange to the circle 
before the domestic fireside, are too appal- 
ling to permit men to suppose that they 
A: radi- 
cal reorganization, a system of compre- 
a 


can be remedied soon or easily. 


hensive justice and love, perfectly 
harmonic society, is a boon which ap- 
pears too Jarge to be hoped for. Still it 
will come. 
truth in the idea of a Universal Provi- 
dence, it cannot fail to be realized on 
earth. If the destiny of man be any- 
thing but a mockery, a cruel delusion and 
outrage, he must eventually attain a de- 
gree of excellence, which his nature now 
indicates, but which can be matured only 
under a higher form of society than the 
present. Meantime, various attempts to 
ameliorate the existing evils will grow out 
of the clearer perception of their preva- 
lence and wide extent. The first great 
wrong, and one which involves all others, 
is in the relations of labor. Until these 
be true, there can be no practical truth 
any where. It is in vain to talk of mo- 
rality, freedom, spiritual elevation, when 
two-thirds of the people are doomed to a 
state of virtual slavery, in order to gain 
their daily bread. Hence we rejoice in 
every movement that shows an awakening 
We 


believe, indeed, that nothing adequate to 


of public attention to this subject. 


the purpose can be effected short of an 
integral Association of interests and la- 
bors. We also believe that the formation 
of a model Phalanx, under suitable con- 
ditions, would be attended with less prac- 
tical difficulties, than the organization of 
any of 


simple and plain it might appear. 


system Guarantyism, however 
Stull, 
we are glad to withess any movement of 
the kind alluded to. Many such must 
necessarily be attempted. ‘They grow out 
of the exigencies of the times, and are 
brought forward just now by a certain 


historical necessity. 


statement is entitled to attentive consider- 
ation, both on account of the quarter from 
which it emanates and its own intrinsic 
merits. We bespeak for it a thorough 


examination. It is not presented as a 


mere theoretical speculation, but with the | 


If there be any shadow of 
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design of its being ultimately carried | 
into effect. We cannot accord too great | 
honor to the motives in which it origi-| 
nated, and with the means which may be 
devoted to its realization, we cannot doubt 
that the experiment will be satisfactory 
and beneficial to all concerned, whenever 


give 


the time arrives to g 


trial. 


it a practical 


PLAN OF AN ASSOCIATION FOR MU- 
TUAL GUARANTIES, 


‘** Tn the present organizations of society 


the wants of Man are but poorly sup-| 


plied. 


the di 


The laws of Trade, embracing all 
‘tails of production and consump- 
The sel- 
fish interests of man in the present or- 


tion, are unequal and unjust. 


ganizations and relations of society abso- 
lutely require of the master-workman, in 
all the branches of human industry, the 
utmost vigilance toward the workman he 
employs, or he obtains but a poor return 
for the investment of his property; and 
the tendencies of the system toward the 
laboring classes are gradually approach- 
ing a state of serfdom, but little, if any 
above the crowded and degrading work- 
old ‘“* Man 


made for society,”’ is a truth coeval with 


shops of the world. was 
history, yet no man of reflection, of benevo- 
lence, of Love, would wish the present 


forms and organizations of society to con- 


tinue. We are all wishing for better 
times— we expect better times. Our 
hopes reach forth to the future with al- 


most prophetic certainty of improving our | 


condition, and leaving our children in cir- 
cumstances less liable to disappointment, 
privation and want, than those of their 
fathers. 

** Under the influence of these thoughts, 
we, the undersigned, agree to engage in a 


system of social and productive industry, 


whereby the workmen employed shall be- | 


come participaters in the profits realized, 
and their ingenuity stimulated to the de- 
vice of cheaper and more speedy methods 
of manufacture, being guarantied by our 
employers a certain minimum rate of wa- 
ges per day. We bind ourselves strictly 
to the following rules for the regulation 
of our union. 


es 3 


hours devoted to labor, (these to be here- 


a af 
Whatever may be the number of 


after determined) we agree to labor all) 
those hours, devoting our best energies to | 


a 
the speedy and faithful accomplishment | 


of our tasks. 


‘*2. Recognizing the éruth, that the best | 


| organized societies cannot be maintained | 
° | | 
The plan described in the following 


without order, we cheerfully agree to| 
obey our superiors in office, and implicit- | 
ly follow their directions in the prosecu- 
tion of the work. 


se 


3. During all the hours of labor we 


agree to confine our attention exclusively 





to the subject of our work, and during 





those hours to engage in no reading, or 
conversation with each other, apon any 
subject foreign to the legitimate business 
of the workshop. 

** 4. It shall be the practical endeavor of 
each, and every one of us, to produce the 
greatest possible amount of manufactures, 
in the shortest possible time; and any 


| suggestions from the workmen, touching 


improvements calculated to facilitate and 
improve the work, may at any time be 
made to the managers in perfect free- 
dom. 

‘5. As the object of our union is an 
equitable and fair division of the profits 
of our establishment, between the work- 
men employed and the owners of Capi- 
tal, and inasmuch as the owners of the 
Capital do guaranty to the workmen a 
minimum rate of wages, therefore a mini- 
mum rate of interest shall also be guaran- 
tied to the owners of the Capital (pro- 
vided however, the minimum wages of 
the workmen shall first be paid,) which 
Capital shall be determined by the gross 
amount of value in buildings, tools, and 
so forth, together with the gross amount 
of expenses incurred, as for Stock, La- 
bor, Transportation, and so forth, assum- 
ing as a basis, that twelve per cent. for 
Capital, and eighty per cent. for Labor 
shall constitute the minimum. The sur- 
plus, after paying these sums, shal] be di- 
vided between the Labor and the Capital 
in the proportion of four-fifths to Labor 
and one-fifth to Capital. 

‘*6. All new tools made by members of 
the Union shall be regarded as manufac- 
tures, and shall be prized at the market 
value and entered under the proper heads 
of Income and Capital, and any tools in- 
jured, or worn out by use, shall be re- 
placed in their original condition and en- 
tered in the expense account. 

‘7. It shall be the duty of the Clerk, 
once in every three months, to prepare, 
and present to the Union, a true and de- 
tailed statement of all, and every amount 
of work done, moneys received and mon- 
eys expended, showing the exact amount 
of profits realized, and the per centum 


| profits arising from the surplus due to the 
| Workmen and the Capital. 


“8. At the end of every year a pro rata 
distribution of the surplus profits shall be 
made to all persons interested, as provid- 
ed in Article fifth, at which time an op- 
portunity may be given to any of the 
workmen to become shareholders in the 
Capital Stock, (provided however, that 
such persons shall be unanimously re- 
ceived by the shareholders.) 

*©9. Any person employed in our estab- 
lishment, manifesting insubordination, or 
guilty of any gross misconduct, shall be 
discharged and forfeit his share of the 
surplus profits from the time of the last 
settlement. 
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‘10. As our objects are economy and | 


prosperity, generally diffused throughout 
our community, therefore as far as 
practicable we will support our own 
Store, the surplus profits of which shall 
be included in those of our Manufactory, 
and equally divided with our other 
profits pro rata to every person inter- 
ested. 

‘¢ 11. Auditors shall be chosen by those 
workmen belonging to the Union, once 
every year, to audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer, and report to the body at 
large.”’ 

Worxkinemen’s Protective Union. 
The head-quarters of this most useful 


organization —one which promises re- 


sults so highly beneficial to all classes of 


citizens and more especially to the famil- 
ies of our workingmen—have been es- 
tablished in Boylston Hall, (Rooms Nos. 
1 and 2) Boston, with branches in the 
following towns, namely : South-Boston, 
toxbury, Chelsea, Lynn, Lowell, Cabot- 
ville, Manchester, N. 
Boston. 


H., and three in 


The main object of this Union is, by 
providing a central depot for articles of 
the first necessity, under the head of gro- 
ceries, imported at prime cost, to assist 
the industrious mechanie who is dispose d 
seasonably to supply his future wants 
by furnishing a stock of coods to be paid 
for in ready money, so as to be enabled to 
afford them to him at wholesale prices. 
Besides which, it is in contemplation to 
embrace wood and coal, (prepared in 
Summer and retailed in Winter,) flour 
and clothing, as additional and impor- 
tant items in the comprehensive details of 
the plan at large. Boots and shoes they 
have already on hand, supplied directly 
from the workshops of the manufacturers 
at Lynn. 

Such a movement, it will be obvious, 
carried out in good faith, (and there are 
some of our most practical and judicious 
men at the head of it,) must tend to pro- 
duce a thorough but peaceful revolution 
in the whole aspect and structure of so- 
ciety; converting the minor grocery es- 
tablishments, where strong drink, under 
some form or other, continues to be per- 
severingly vended, into one or more vast 
trading-houses, magazines or warehouses, 
** whose officers are peace and their ex- 
actors righteousness,’’— dispensing with 
those middle men, who, doing nothing 
themselves, subsist upon the food of oth- 
ers; and above all, contributing in its 
aim to elevate the working man in the 


great scale of universal existence, so 


as to place him on that just level of 


equality with his fellow-beings for which 
a God of perfect justice, whose ‘* ways’ 
we have been assured ‘“‘ are equal,’ had 
originally designed him. 





THE HARBINGER, 


Onwarp, Germany! The ‘ Volks-, 
Tribun,”’ our hot and hasty little advo- 
cate of the people, in New York, an-| 
nounces a new publication in Germany, 
which, among a thousand other signs of 
the times, shows which way the current 
of thought is now setting with a rapidity 
which will astound ** Conservative-dom ”’ 
when it once gets fairly waked up. 

‘‘In spite of every obstacle which 
opposes the spread of socialist literature, 
this is making extraordinary progress in 
Germany. Here is an irresistible proof 
that the people more and more widely 
feel the need of considering the most im- 
portant problem of the present age, name- 
y, How is the misery of the human race 
to be alleviated? The undersigned, ac- 
cordingly, proposes to publish a monthly 
Journal, with the title, — 

PROMETHEUS, 
ORGAN OF SOCIAL REFORM, 
Motto. — Freedom, Love, Justice. 

‘<The principle object of * The Pro- 
metheus’ will be the criticism of the 
present form of society, considered in all 
its relations.”’ 


We have no doubt that this will be an 


Important and valuable publication, al- 
though we should have more sympathy 


with it, if it occupied a more positive and 
There is need 


enough of criticism; but have our Ger- 


constructive pos tion. 


man friends no living truth wherewith to 


SU] pl int the deer pit aud aying form of 


Wett Done, Wisconsin! We have 
received from the Secretary of the 
‘* American Union’? a copy of a letter 
from Ceresco, Wiseonsin, accompanied 
by the Constitution of the ‘** Ceresco 
Union of Associationists,”’ with hicury- 


appended as members. 


Four names 

This is a glorious beginning for the Far 
West, whose ‘* beautiful groves and 
boundless prairies, teeming with undevel- 
oped wealth,’’ are destined to be the scene 
of social beauty, harmony and joy, such 
as the sun has never yet shone upon. 
Friends at the West! Let us hear from 
you speedily. Send on the names of 
your ** Unions.”’ A firm, energetic, in- 
terlocked ‘* Union of Unions,’ Series of 
Groups, for the promulgation of the 
great doctrines of Social Unity, is the 
first step to the establishment of an Asso-| 
ciation which shall illustrate them wor- 
thily. 

cP Does any body doubt that pecu- 
niary dependence drives delicate and 
blushing womanhood by thousands into 
open shame, while under the veil of re- 
spectability it every day results in venal 
marriages for which ‘* legalized prostitu- 
tion’’ is too mild a term? How can it 


| be otherwise when want of work, or want | 








of wages for work, repugnant and inces- 
sant, compel woman to barter the only 
treasure which she has for bread !— and 
that too, in most cases, for the mouths of 
others whom she is generous enough to 
try to save at the expense of her own 
self-respect, knowing that her share will 
be but infamy and ruin? Yet the social 
scheme which would reverse all this is 


branded as ‘* licentious! ”’ 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


THe course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and |iterature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripvey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School afferds ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Fowr Do trars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twetve DoLLars a quarter. 

(pplication may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
October 17, 1846. 


GRAHAM AND TEMPERANCE 
HOUSE. 

63 Barcuay Street, New York. 
New ARRANGEMENT. This house is situated 
ona pleasant and airy street, extending from 
Isroadway to the Liudson river. At one end of 
the street is the landing place of the Albany 
Steamboats, at the other the Park Fountain. 
‘The house is but one minute’s walk from either, 
and only five from the Eastern Steamboat Land- 
ing. 
Two separate Tables are provided, one suited 
for the accommodation of the eaters of meat, 
and the others carefully prepared for those who 
wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. 

Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar- 
rying a few or many days, can be accommodat- 
ed with quietness, plenty, cleanliness, whole- 
some food, and freedom from the fumes of Al- 
cohol and Tobacco. 

tr FREE BATHS. Cold, Douche, and 
Shower Baths Free, and Warm Baths at a 
sinall expense. 

Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board- 
ers received upon reasonable terms. 


A. L. SMITH. 
WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 


Leaves Brook Farm at 7 1-2 A. M., and 2 1-2 
P. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plain, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves the Cit 
Hotel, Brattle Street, at 10 A. M., and 4 P. M. 
Sundays excepted. 





N. R. GERRISH. 
Sept. 1, 1846. 
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